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MRS. WARDLAW. 


T is notoriously the custom with the best story-tellers to let 
their characters speak for themselves : to ticket them with ad- 
jectives such as ‘ good,’ for example, instead of making them estab- 


lish their own right to it, is the same sorry device as is adopted by 
early painters (not the ‘old masters, but the very young ones) 
who scrawl ‘ man,’ ‘ woman, ’‘ tree,’ below their counterfeit present- 
ments of those objects, in order to prevent mistakes arising from 
their own defects of execution. But I have written ‘ good ’ Mrs. 
Wardlaw on our first introduction to that personage, because you 
had only to look at her to be convinced at once that she had a 
title to that epithet, if good humour, good temper, and good nature 
combined have any claim to it. It is curious that in the system 
of Lavater the point of ‘age’ is so slightly dwelt upon, when it is 
in fact the keynote of the whole of it. Just as an artist finds it 
easier to take the set and pronounced features of elderly persons 
than the comparatively unformed faces of the young, so it is with 
the student of character; he can, in fact, only judge with certainty 
of men’s minds fromtheir faces when they have passed life’s meridian. 
By that time the habitual smile or frown has become stereotyped ; 
greed or generosity, duplicity or frankness, and even to some ex- 
tent wisdom or folly, have written their autographs upon their 
possessors with more or less of distinctness. Care and toil, indeed, 
may cause us to pass a harsh judgment; for we sometimes ascribe 
their work to that of moroseness ; but after forty it is very difficult 
for any gentleman who is a scoundrel to appear like an honest man. 
The kind heart, too, glows through the genial countenance no 
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matter how coarse the grain, how weather-beaten the skin, like 
the light through a horn lantern. . 

Mrs. Wardlaw’s ruddy face was the incarnation of kindness ; 
and, though her majestic proportions forbad any approach to 
sprightliness, she had a dancing eye. Judged by a Mayfair 
standard, her appearance might have been set down as vulgar; 
(between ourselves, I have seen leaders of fashion quite as un- 
fortunate in that respect, but in them it is called ‘a majestic 
appearance ’); she looked, said her enemies (for in this wicked world 
how could so excellent a soul be without them?) ‘like a house- 
keeper :’ but what is better than a good housekeeper, I should like 
to know, except indeed a good cook? It was a matter of surprise 
among some who had the privilege of Mrs. Conway’s acquaintance 
how so exclusive and lady-like a being could have got to know so 
stout and florid a personage as Mrs. Wardlaw, who was also (and 
by no means distantly) ‘ connected with trade.’ 

The captain’s wife had always held her head up—metaphorically 
—very high, and when circumstances had prevented her from 
continuing to move in the best circles, had kept herself to herself, 

and ceased to move at all. Lodgings in Gower Street (however 
’ convenient with regard to omnibuses) are not adapted for this sort 
of motion, and while residing in them she had therefore been station- 
ary. Yet it was during that period, and now some years ago, that 
the acquaintance with Mrs. Wardlaw had been formed, not indeed by 
Mrs. Conway, but by Nelly herself. 

Wearied with reading, and practising on the piano, the girl was 
amusing herself one day during the absence of her mother by 
looking out of the dining-room window—her pretty chin resting 
on the top of the blind, her little nose flattened against the pane 
—when an accident occurred just opposite the door. An omnibus 
had stopped to ‘drop’ a lady passenger, and not. stopping long 
enough had dropped her in the road, from which, with an obstinacy 
which the conductor denounced as ‘cussed,’ sie refused to stir. 
When one weighs sixteen stone, and sprains an ankle, it is diffi- 
cult to put even one’s best leg foremost. The stout lady was 
evidently helpless, and in great pain, and promised a gratuitous 
entertainment to the public more gratifying, because less fleeting, 
than Punch, or organs; but as the sudden crowd closed around 
her, a young girl followed by a maid-of-all-work appeared upon 
the scene: ‘ Bring the lady into our house,’ cried she excitedly. 

‘ Who’s to do it, miss, without a windlass ?’ 

‘I have got a shilling,’ said Nelly (of which she was quite 
certain, it being her whole stock of pocket-money), and she held 
it between her small finger and thumb. The power of the lever 
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is as nothing compared with that of a visible coin. Four sturdy 
men seized the prostrate lady and carried her like a feather into 
Nelly’s parlour, and retired with the price of four quarts of beer 
among them. 

‘Where is it you are hurt, madam ?’ inquired Nelly tenderly. 

‘I have broken my leg, my dear; send for my doctor—Dr. 
Walsh, of Russell Square.’ 

Short as was the distance, and quickly as the doctor took to 
traverse it, he found the patient and her little hostess already on 
intimate terms. 

‘You have had a bad fall, but it is into good hands, I see,’ 
said he, when he had made his examination of the ankle, round 
which Nelly had wrapped some wet rags. 

‘She is a little angel,’ exclaimed Mrs. Wardlaw rapturously. 

‘She is a little doctor, which is almost the same thing,’ an- 
swered he smiling. ‘We shall get you home in half an hour.’ 
But Mrs. Wardlaw remained on the sofa for a much longer time, 
awaiting Mrs. Conway’s return home. 

‘TI could not leave your roof, she said when that lady arrived, 
‘ without expressing my sense of the kindness with which I have 
been treated by your sweet little daughter. I am sure John also 
—that is my husband: we live in the square close by—will never 
rest till he has thanked you.’ 

‘ There is nothing to thank us for, madam,’ replied Mrs. Conway 
with stiffness. Her visitor’s appearance did not impress her favour- 
ably ; the ‘h’ in the word ‘ husband’ had not been so distinct as 
could be wished ; the name of John had a plebeian sound; more- 
over, it was annoying—though quite in consonance with the un- 
satisfactoriness of things in general—that a person of this descrip- 
tion should live in the square, while she, Mrs. Conway, to whom 
the first circles had once been open, lived in the street, and in 
lodgings. 

Poor Mrs. Wardlaw perceived that she was snubbed. 

‘I take the liberty to kiss your dear little daughter,’ said she, 
‘because I have no words to speak my gratitude to her, Mrs. 
Conway, and of course no other means of expressing it. If there 
were any such means, or if a time should ever arrive when John 
Wardlaw—he is in the timber trade, ma’am, at present, but is 
about to retire—I should know what to be about; it will be as 
much as I can do, I know, to keep him from stepping round and 
thanking her in person.’ 

‘Iam sure my Nelly has been thanked enough, Mrs. Ward- 
law.’ 

‘ John will not think so, ma’am; and he isso fond of children, 
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though unhappily we have none of our own, and when I come to 
tell him of your daughter’s kindness and of the good sense beyond 
her years 

‘ Indeed, you will make her vain,’ put in her hostess peremp- 
torily ; ‘ children are so easily spoilt.’ 

‘ And how I should like to spoil you, my darling!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Wardlaw, putting her arms about the child in farewell. 
‘No, I don’t want your help, little one: I should break you all 
to pieces, if I leant upon you. Jessie’s arm will do.’ And so 
with the maid’s support she hobbled to the hired brougham that 
had been waiting for her hours ago, as though time had not been 
money ; and departed, leaving the aforesaid Jessie in possession of 
a glittering medallion, which, upon consulting with more experi- 
enced friends, she discovered to be a half-sovereign piece. 

No news came from their late patient to the dwellers in 
Gower Street, far less any personal visit from her ‘ John;’ and 
Mrs. Conway rather repented of the sharp way in which she had 
put a stop to any such communication ; a few messages, backwards 
and forwards, would not have injured her own quondam position 
in the fashionable world; nor was it, on the whole, a wise 
proceeding to have thus quenched the incipient liking of their 
wealthy neighbour for Nelly. This last consideration, however, 
weighed but little with Mrs. Conway; no material reasons ever 
did when set in the balance against her prejudices. Moreover, 
though it is possible that, in a future state of existence, this lady 
might possibly be induced, under pressure of Rhadamanthus, to 
admit that on one or two occasions she had committed during her life 
—say—an error of judgment; as to allowing that she was wrong, 
there were no imaginable conditions, either of circumstance or 
being, under which she could have been brought to such a con- 
fession. 

In all probability the relations between Mrs. Wardlaw and the 
Conways would have ended with that first interview, but that in a 
few days Nelly asked permission to make inquiry after the wounded 
lady at her house ; nor would the intimacy have gone far perhaps 
even then but that the child went unaccompanied by her mother, 
though bearing from her a pretty gift in the shape of a posy of 
hothouse flowers. That Mrs. Conway should have thought of 
them, and given balf-a-crown for them, and arranged them with 
her own tasteful hands, notwithstanding her previous discourtesy, 
was quite in keeping with her character; it was not done with 
the least feeling of making amends; but since the visit was to be, 
it was well that the obligation which had already proceeded from 
her side should remain there—nay, be intensified. The lady in the 
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square had her advantages ; and that was all the more reason why 
she should not have the whip-hand of the lady in the street. 
Unconscious of these subtle and philosophic reasons, little Nelly 
took her nosegay to the big house in Russell Square, where the 
invalid was lying, in the immensity of the back drawing-room, on 
a sofa which, compared with that in Gower Street, was a very Bed 
of Ware. 

‘You look more like a good fairy than ever,’ cried Mrs. 
Wardlaw, which, as to size, in contrast to those spacious surround- 
ings, she did indeed. ‘ You cannot be flesh and blood, but some 
lovely little ornament for the mantel-piece in china.’ 

‘ Papa’s in China,’ returned Nelly roguishly, ¢ not I.’ 

‘And so ready too with her little tongue!’ exclaimed her 
hostess rapturously. ‘What a pretty nosegay! and with your ma’s 
compliments, is it? Well, I’m sure it’s very kind of your ma. 
Yes, my ankle’s better ; all the better for seeing you, I do believe ; 
you're as welcome as the spring vi'lets. Won’t she be a pocket 
Venus when she’s full-growed, John?’ Nelly looked round, and 
saw a jolly-looking old gentleman, stouter and ruddier even than 
Mrs. Wardlaw, regarding her with approving eyes; he had come 
out of the front drawing-room, while she had been talking with 
his wife, and it evidenced well indeed to the deep pile of the 
carpet that his steps had not been heard. ‘So that’s your young 
friend, is it!’ said he, rattling the loose silver in his capacious 
pocket with one hand, and laying the other lightly upon Nelly’s 
head, ‘She’s a very nice little lot.’ 

‘Lot, indeed. A very much nicer one than you ever saw in any 
of your auction-rooms, I reckon, returned his lady, with what 
seemed somewhat uncalled-for severity. 

‘Yes, a rare article,’ continued the old gentleman critically ; 
‘quite unique, I should say; late the property of—but her father’s 
alive, ain’t he ?’ 

‘Of course he is; didn’t you hear the dear child say he was in 
China ?’ 

‘That’s a long way off, observed Mr. Wardlaw gravely, as 
though hesitating to admit even the existence of a gentleman at so 
great a distance.. ‘But then her mother’s in Gower Street,’ 
added he cheerfully ; ‘ that’s close enough, anyway ; and there’s not 
a better neighbourhood for chance “ finds ” in London.’ 

If Nelly was at a loss to perceive the opportuneness of these 
observations of her host, she was not the first person who had been 
thus puzzled. Mr. Wardlaw’s weakness was attendance at sales by 
auction, at which he spent most of his leisure time, and most of 
his surplus money, They had the same attraction for him which 
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the billiard-room and the racecourse have for another class of men, 
though without any evil result save an infinity of bad bargains. 
His purchases, indeed, would have been cheap at the money, had 
he wanted them, but, being continuous and of a wildly miscella- 
neous character, his accumulations could be scarcely considered as 
good investments. He would buy sables enough to set up a fur shop, 
and which got the moth before he got a purchaser for them ; or 
French clocks by the dozen, which remained on his hands till their 
year’s warranty had expired, and with it their powers of motion; or 
claret by the hvgshead, which ‘ only wanted keeping to be a first- 
class wine,’ but which somehow went sour during the process. An 
advertisement of a great sale was an irresistible invitation to him ; 
the roving eye of the auctioneer had a fascination for him such as 
that of the snake is said to exercise over his feathered prey ; and the 
fall of the hammer was as the rattle that immediately precedes 
its doom. 

After all, as Mrs. Wardlaw was well aware, her husband’s 
weakness was one for which most wives would be very willing to 
compound, and more especially since he could afford it. 

If he made a few bad bargains, there were some very good ones 
made for him by the house in the City wherein he was a nominal 
partner. 

The phrase ‘a nice little lot’ he had applied to Nelly was a 
great compliment from him, and his good opinion was confirmed on 
further acquaintance. Nobody could say, considering how often 
he bid for things which were not desiderated by other people, that 
Mr. Wardlaw had no opinion of his own; and, once formed, he 
stuck to it. 

And so it came about that the girl made to herself two warm 
and faithful friends in this honest couple. 

Even Mrs. Conway was in time brought to endure them, though 
she never forgot her own superior position, or permitted poor Mrs. 
Wardlaw to forget it. As to the old gentleman, it was difficult 
to make him understand how his wife should be inferior to any 
living woman; but he was all the easier to patronise from his 
very obtuseness. Moreover, he won Mrs. Conway’s heart by a 
characteristic criticism he passed upon Mr. Pennicuick, the elder, 
with whom he became (very distantly) acquainted through his 
new friends. He pronounced him to be ‘ rather a scratch lot,’ and 
more likely to be ‘bought in’ than to awaken public competition. 
On the other hand, he took to Raymond Pennicuick from the first, 
and would have put him up to many good things at ‘ Garraway’s’ 
and ‘ Christie’s,’ but for his wife’s veto, who looked upon those 
respectable establishments as baunts of temptation to which no 
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young man should be exposed. As time rolled on, so did Mr. 
Wardlaw’s wealth—increasing like a snow-ball, till at length it 
enabled him to retire from business, when he took a country-house 
at Richmond, a fact which had formed a very strong inducement 
to the Conways to pitch their tent in the same locality. 
Both families were new-comers, but the latter was the later 
arrival, which had permitted Mrs. Wardlaw to pay the first call 
upon Mrs. Conway ; if their positions had been reversed, that lady 
would have probably taken advantage of it to delay her visit in 
order to make it evident that she was not dependent upon the 
other’s acquaintance, or in any way ‘ eaten up with those Wardlaws.’ 
Notwithstanding all which rubbish, the two elder ladies had a 
sincere regard for one another, not to mention the common bond 
of affection which Nelly formed between them. 

The present occasion was only the second visit which Mrs. 
Wardlaw had paid Mrs. Conway and her daughter since they had 
been installed in their new home, but she had been obliged to wait 
for Mrs. Conway’s return call, and had replied to it on the very 
next day. , 

‘ Why, how is it you have not come in your carriage ?” inquired 
that lady condescendingly. ‘ Nelly and I were quite looking for- 
ward to seeing you come in “ state.”’ 

‘Well, the fact was, it seemed too ridiculous, Mrs. Conway, 
considering what a short distance I had to come; and I want to 
get used to the thing—which I can’t do just yet—before I call on 
you. It is very kind of John, of course, to give me such a fine 
coach and horses, not to mention the coachman (who has got a wig, 
my dear Nelly, made I believe of spun silk), but at present I 
don’t feel much to enjoy them. Thursday—that was the first 
day—was a great trial to me, dear Mrs. Conway.’ 

‘A trial? Why a trial, Mrs. Wardlaw ?’ inquired the other 
sweetly ; though knowing perfectly well to what her friend was 
alluding. 

‘Well, I dare say to you who have been brought up among 
carriage-people, and are used to all their ways, it would have been 
nothing; but it was not only that the thing was strange to me, 
but everybody about me /mew that it was strange. I felt all of a 
twitter at the grandeur and novelty of it, but still more so because 
Jane and Susan, who had lived with a mistress without a carriage 
all these days, must have known I was in a twitter. When 
Charles (that’s the new footman) came into the room with his 
“‘ Ma’am, the carriage is at the door,” it was something so dreadful 
that I had almost a mind to say, “ Then send it away again.” 
What I did say, however, was “ Very good,” with a quiet wave of 
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the hand that I had practised in my own apartment before the 
pier-glass. I knew that Jane and Susan would be looking out of 
window at the new carriage, but I was not prepared for what I did 
see, over the dining-room blind, which was nothing less than 
Charles himself performing a dance like a wild Indian before the 
two girls in the area, to express his sense of enjoyment of the 
whole preceeding. The coachman sat immovable except for a 
slight wobble which pervaded his frame and extended to his wig. 
When I appeared at the front door you might have taken them 
both for graven images; and I hope I looked grave and dignified 
myself. Only unhappily, in my hurry and nervousness, and also 
because of my fine train (which is longer than the long clothes I 
wore as a baby), I put my foot in my gown as I stepped into the 
carriage, and fell flat on the floor of it.’ 

For Nelly this narrative had nothing but amusement, but 
Mrs. Conway received it austerely: she did not like jokes upon 
any subject; and felt it deplorable that a person unaccustomed to 
keeping a carriage should find in her own incompetence to assume 
the ways of ‘ society’ a theme for mirth. 

‘ You will become used to your new position in time, no doubt,’ 

‘said she ; * but in the mean while you must be careful to maintain 
your dignity before your servants.’ 

‘But it is so difficult to do that upon all-fours,’ pleaded the 
good lady, still shaking with laughter at the recollection of her 
late catastrophe ; ‘and after all, when one does meet with misfor- 
tunes, the best plan, I do believe, is to laugh at them.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Mrs. Conway, who had never tried that plan. 
‘You must have been exceptionally fortunate, I think, to have 
been able to do so.’ 

‘Well, yes; I have no reason to complain,’ assented Mrs. 
Wardlaw simply. ‘Though sometimes John is very trying. What 
do you think he did only yesterday, for example? He brought 
down to be stored away in our new house—which, if somewhat 
larger than we need, is certainly not meant for a dry-goods store— 
a gross of tambourines.’ 

‘Of tambourines!’ echoed Nelly, laughing. ‘Is Uncle John’ 
[she used to call him uncle as a child, notwithstanding some 
opposition upon the part of her mamma, and still continued so 
to do because she knew that to drop the assumed relationship 
would pain him] ‘ going to learn that instrument’? ’ 

‘Of course not, my dear ; and if he was, he could not practise 
on one hundred and forty-four at once. He has bought them be- 

cause he says they were an excellent bargain. Now, what wowl:! 
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you do, Mrs. Conway, if your husband were to bring you home 
twelve dozen of tambourines ?’ 

‘s[ should burn them; but he would never venture,’ added the 
other haughtily, ‘to commit such an act of folly.’ 

‘ Well, of course it is foolish of John; but then, on the other 
hand, he is no sort of trouble to me as some husbands are ; he never 
interferes with matters of the house, and though he worries me 
sometimes with his insisting on my doing this and that—on my 
having this carriage, for instance, which I didn’t want, and which 
will only make me fatter, yet I know it was meant in nothing but 
kindness, and to save my old legs.’ 

Mrs. Conway shrugged her shoulders; the expression, ‘ to save 
my old legs,’ was very distasteful to her; a woman who could use it 
was certainly unworthy of a carriage. 

‘Dear Uncle John!’ said Nelly softly, ‘he is always thinking 
how to please people.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, he is not clever, but he is kind. I only hope 
you will have as good a husband. He is never away from home ; 
we have not been separated for twenty-four hours since we married. 
Of course,’ added Mrs. Wardlaw, with precipitation, for she saw the 
wrinkles deepening on the forehead of her hostess, ‘ that is impossible 
in many cases. Your own dear papa, for instance, is obliged to be 
away, but that is for your sakes,’ 

Mrs. Conway smiled bitterly. Poor Mrs. Wardlaw grew redder 
and redder, and so very warm that the colour came out of her 
bright blue gloves. Only one means of conciliation presented itself. 
She disliked to speak ill of anybody, but to abuse Mr. Pennicuick 
was always a sure way to Mrs. Conway’s favour: so she resolved to 
sacrifice that gentleman upon the altar of friendship. 

‘What I meant to say against men leaving their homes and 
families was when they do so of their own free wills, from love of 
travel as they call it, but which is often only a cloak for selfishness. 
What a mistake it is, for example, in that Mr. Pennicuick to leave 
his son, and his country, and his parish church, to go gadding 
about in foreign parts!’ 

‘I cannot say that I agree with you, Mrs. Wardlaw,’ observed 
Mrs. Conway coldly. ‘I think Mr. Pennicuick is quite right. 
The mistake he makes—and which those like him make who sepa- 
rate themselves from their own flesh and blood, to live abroad—is 
this, that they ever trouble themselves to come home again.’ 

‘Oh dear!’ murmured Mrs. Wardlaw under her breath. She 
felt as though she had broken some priceless article which could not 
be replaced, and for which mischance no apology could be made, 
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‘Do you know, Nelly, I think it’s going to rain; so I had better 
get home while I can.’ 

She rose and made her adieux to her hostess, who received 
them with frigidity. Nelly accompanied her to the hall door. 

‘ My dear child,’ whispered the departing visitor, ‘I am afraid 

‘I have put your mamma out. What could I have said that set 
her off so? Can it possibly have been the tambourines? Perhaps 
your dear papa used to play upon them.’ 

‘No, no; mamma is not very well to-day: that is all.’ 

‘But that would never make her say that he needn’t trouble 
himself to return home.’ 

‘Hush, hush: she didn’t mean it.’ 

‘Of course not; but even to say it, with your poor dear papa 
all among those pigtailed savages! why, if anything was to happen 
to him, she would never forgive herself—I’ve not upset you, 
darling, I do hope. I can see there’s something the matter.’ 

‘No, no. I shall be better presently. Good-bye, dear Mrs. 
Wardlaw, and love to Uncle John.’ 

It was not often that Nelly Conway ‘ broke down ;’ but that 
afternoon had been a very trying one to her. She had been more 

* moved by Raymond’s proposal than she had owned even to herself ; 
the necessity of rejecting it had disheartened her, and made her 
strangely subject to depressing influences. That allusion of Mrs. 
Wardlaw’s to her father—the very echo of the sentiment she had 
herself expressed but a few minutes before—filled her with a vague 
sense of foreboding ; how dreadful it would be if ‘anything was to 
happen to him,’ and she were never to see the loving face which 
she had pictured to herself so often, partly from memory, partly from 
the personal description which he had penned to her half in jest! 
She knew this was weakness, but she was just now too weak to 
battle against it. It was her wont, when her mother was irritable 
or in low spirits, to do her best to comfort her, but on this 
occasion she shrank from the dutiful task. There were two topics 
—Raymond and her father—which for the time were too painful 
to her to be discoursed upon ; and they were the very ones that her 
mother would probably select. 

She passed by the parlour door, and went up into her own 
room: not ‘ to have a good cry,’ as is the way with some girls, but 
to think matters out, and if possible compose her mind. She did 
think of many things both sad and strange. But the wild, wander- 
ing, audacious thought itself sometimes falls short of the reality ; 
and so it was with Nelly Conway as she dwelt anxiously upon her 
father’s and her lover’s future, or dreamily forecast her own. 
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CHAPTER X. 


CHINESE JUSTICE. 


THERE is but one step, it is often said, between the Sublime and 
the Ridiculous: a downward one, and taken very quickly ; but the 
shock is far greater when the step is taken the other way, and we 
stumble wp from the Ridiculous to the Sublime. I remember a 
masked ball, in a certain place, where men and women were 
grinning and jigging together, without a serious thought among 
them, when suddenly above the brazen roar of the band there 
rose a shrill terrified shriek of ‘ Fire!’ What happened on the 
occasion in question need not be here narrated; but it was dwelt 
upon by the annalists of the day as transcending all that has 
been written of the cowardice of human nature. Had they been 
there themselves, perhaps they would have helped to illustrate it. 
It was a spectacle, at all events, calculated to inspire pity as well 
as contempt. To be brought face to face with Death without 
warning is awful even to the wretched; but to meet him at a 
harlequinade, with our cap and bells on, is an ordeal terrible to 
the bravest. 

It was something of this nature that had happened to Ralph 
Pennicuick, when he found himself felled and bound in the hands 
of the despised Chinese. He had conceived so intense a disdain 
for them, he had been accustomed to regard them so entirely as 
disagreeable children, that even his dislike of them had been 
mitigated by their insignificance; and now, in a moment, all his 
views were changed. The very ridicule he had expended on them 
seemed to have been paid back to him again; he could not 
understand how he had ever entertained it; his heart had room 
for nothing in regard to them save rage, and hate, and horror. 
For though his courage, or his pride, forbad him to give the 
least sign of fear, he was as well aware as Conway himself that he 
was doomed to death. It was surprising that so sagacious a man, 
and one in general so careful of his own well-being, should have 
given way to a temptation that would only have been attractive, 
as one would think, to a midshipman or a schoolboy, and the 
consequences of succumbing to which were obviously so tremendous. 
It was, however, his very love of self, which never permitted him 
to deny it a gratification, however fleeting, combined with what 
in a younger man would have been the love of mischief, but was in 
him a malicious impulse, that had induced him to steal the 
Shay-le. The sudden impulse to deprive thousands of ignorant 
devotees, and scores of lying priests, of the most precious and 
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most ancient relic their temple possessed, had seized upon him 
while the Chief-priest’s attention was engaged in exhibiting some 
other sacred object, and it had proved too strong to be resisted. 
When he had done it, his repentance had been as rapid as his 
crime; he had perceived the extreme danger of his position, and 
would perhaps willingly have withdrawn from it had retreat been 
possible. Onthe other hand, the Shay-le would not be inquired for 
again till the next feast-day, which he understood would not occur 
for several weeks, and by that time he would be safe enough 
among his fellow-countrymen. And with what pride and pleasure 
would he exhibit this concentration of Chinese sanctity, this 
crystallised essence of Buddha himself, to admiring friends! If he 
had not made a reputation for himself already for audacity and 
coolness, the possession of this relic and the story of its capture 
would have secured one. At first, as I have said, he had had his 
doubts, which had given his manner that constraint which his 
friend had observed: but, before he reached the boat, the matter 
had thoroughly recommended itself to him. When Conway 
informed him that the priest had indirectly deceived him, and 
that the morrow was another feast-day on which the Shay-le would 
probably be again exhibited, his mind once more misgave him. 
For it was plain that the loss of the relic would be at once dis- 
covered, and on whom was suspicion so likely to fall as upon 
himself? He even took it from its hiding-place, as we have seen, 
with the half-intention of dropping it into the river, and so 
getting rid of all evidence against him; but the thing had shone 
so, that it struck him it might be really a precious stone; and he 
was a man to whom gems were gems, and money money. More- 
over, pride came to his ruin. He had got possession of this 
blessed ‘curio,’ and he was not going to part with it, come what 
would. A resolve once taken with him became adamant. It was 
clear that the sooner they left the neighbourhood of the temple 
the better ; yet just because Conway had unconsciously observed, 
‘You seem in a hurry to get away,’ Pennicuick had obstinately 
denied it; nay, even though, as has been seen, he had a suspicion that 
he had been watched by Fu-chow, so strong that if the Chinese 
captain had given a sign of wakefulness that night, he would have 
shot him dead, he had not been deterred from his purpose to retain 
his prize. The thought that any harm might arise to his cvom- 
vanion out of his own recklessness did not enter into his mind; 
but it would have been all the same if it bad; for if Ralph 
Pennicuick was not deterred from a course of action by a con- 
sideration of the consequences to himself, it is certain that he 
would not be so ftom any fear of what might happen to other 
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people. Hard, insolent, selfish as he was, however, even the 
sternest moralist might have felt pity for him now. A few days 
at furthest, to be spent in a noisome prison and to be ended by 
a lingering death of unimaginable pain, were all that would 
probably remain to him of life. In the contemplation of which, 
a better man might be forgiven if all thought of ‘and after death 
the judgment ’ was overwhelmed and lost. 

And yet, all hopeless and helpless as Pennicuick was, not a 
muscle quivered, nor did the steadiness of his keen eyes abate 
one jot, as he looked round about him upon his keen-eyed foes. 
The Chinese, some say, are not cruel; but this only means 
that they do not take the same active delight in cruelty as some 
more savage communities; they are totally insensible to the 
sufferings of their fellow-creatures. They knew that the English- 
man was about to undergo one of the most horrible punishments 
even in their horrible code ; but that did not cause them to regard 
him with any special interest. One of their own countrymen 
would have failed to arouse it under similar circumstances, 
and far less this barbarian. What made their almond eyes so 
bright and wondering as they gazed upon their captive was the 
immensity of his crime. They could not understand what Buddha 
could have been about to have permitted so great an impiety as 
the abstraction of a portion of his own anatomy, without some 
signal and immediate revelation of his wrath. Here was the man 
alive and unscathed who had stolen the sacred Shay-le, and 
carried it round his neck as a girl her beads; and there was the 
precious relic itself, on an open plate upon the altar, twinkling in 
a subdued manner (by reason of the paper’windows) as though the 
sacrilege that had disturbed its ten thousand years of venerable 
seclusion was rather a joke than otherwise. Anger and pity were 
equally absent from the flat smooth faces that surrounded the 
prostrate prisoner, with one exception. The countenance of 
Fu-chow, in general not more significant than that of most of his 
countrymen, expressed quiet malice—an unsatisfied grudge. As 
Pennicuick’s gaze rested upon it, he knew-—-quite as surely as if 
the man had told him—that it was to him that he was indebted 
for this catastrophe: that he had tried to leave the boat that 
morning to give information of the sacrilege, and failing in that 
attempt had sent one of his men to do so. This did not arouse in 
him any remembrance of his own conduct; of the insuit he had 
put on the man’s daughter, or of his threats and harshness to the 
man himself, which had hourly kept alive and ministered to his 
rancour; but it filled him with a yearning never to be satisfied, 
and like the craving of a strong man for food or drink, to be 
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allowed one minute—only one—with his arms free, or even his 
hands, and that smooth traitor’s neck within reach of them. 

Fu-chow, who read this desire in his eyes quite plainly, moved 
softly across the room, and stooping down, with quite a winning 
smile, whispered something in his ear. ‘I understood you, my 
friend, quite well, returned Pennicuick quietly, ‘though I am 
unacquainted with your charming language.’ But he put the 
word that had been whispered into a pigeon-hole of his mind, that 
he might presently obtain its interpretation. 

The next moment he was picked up by four soldiers, and 
carried, as though he were already dead, into a neighbouring 
chamber. This was what in an English country gentleman’s house, 
who is a magistrate, would have been termed the justice-room, 
where poachers undergo preliminary examination (in which they 
are by no means cautioned not to criminate themselves), and the 
parentage of village love-children is humorously investigated ; in 
China, where everything is as magnificent as sound can make it, it 
was the Hall of Audience, where the proceedings are conducted 
in accordance with the dignity of its title. 
| At a high broad desk set out with writing materials, the 

mandarin had already taken his seat, with secretaries, clerks, and 
even an interpreter (who did not understand English) in at- 
tendance; and two lictors with whips—used not as formal 
instruments of punishment, but merely in a casual way to clear 
the road for his Eminence, when he moved in his sedan abroad. 
On the desk was Twang-hi’s official seal, and a cup containing 
tallies, to be thrown down on the ground to indicate how many 
stripes with the universal bamboo he considered to be adapted for 
any culprit brought before him. The bamboo stood up against 
the wall, along with a board with two round grooves for .com- 
pressing the ankles, in order to expedite confession, and five 
round sticks arranged to squeeze the fingers with the like object. 
Above these instruments of persuasion hung several inscriptions, 
like the Scripture texts in the bedrooms of some professing Chris- 
tians (and with about as much practical effect), recommending the 
exercise of mercy. 

Despite these formal shows, and not a little tawdry ornamenta- 
tion, the room was as dirty as a police-court in a low neighbour- 
hood. There was of course no counsel on either side; none such 
are in any case permitted to appear; nor are the witnesses even 
sworn—a precaution the less necessary since no oath has up to this 
date been discovered which is binding upon the Chinese conscience ; 
indeed, if among the wise sayings of Confucius the phrase ‘ first 
catch your conscience’ doe not appear, his system of morality as 
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regards the Celestial race is singularly deficient and unelemental. 
Moreover, the witnesses are not bound to appear against the 
prisoner during any subsequent proceedings. It cannot be urged 
against the Chinese code that these most necessary and innocent 
persons are kept hanging about in draughty courts, as under our 
own system, not knowing when they will be called upon, and 
uncertain of everything except that they are the only persons in 
the case who are being put to inconvenience without remuneration. 
In China, to prevent all this, and especially to insure their 
attendance, witnesses, prosecutor, and prisoner, are all committed 
to gaol together in readiness for the assizes. 

In the present case there was but one witness pure and simple, 
a Buddhist priest, who had seen the two Englishmen go up towards 
the pagoda where the Shay-le was kept ; for Fu-chow, although his 
revelation of what he had seen in the cabin would prove fatal 
enough, even if the relic had not been found upon the prisoner’s 
person, assumed to himself the position of prosecutor. His 
glibness in his own tongue was surprising; and as he had taken 
the precaution to preface his observations with the statement that 
his father was a mandarin, the great Twang-hi condescended to 
attend to them; otherwise (and this is a plan which we might 
porrow with great advantage), when witnesses are tedious or even 
too florid in their testimony, the bamboo is applied to them, to 
compel terseness. 

Conway listened with all his ears; but his scanty knowledge 
of the Chinese tongue placed him in much the same position as 
that of a gentleman learning short-hand who endeavours to set 
down the words of a fluent speaker; before he had thoroughly 
mastered the meaning of the first sentence, the orator was three 
sentences ahead of him. He could only gather vaguely that 
Fu-chow was extolling his father, whose dignity and position he 
described as only inferior to that of Twang-hi himself; and that 
he then proceeded to describe his own devotion to the principles 
of morality and religion, which had caused him to watch with 
caution (or in other words to play the spy upon) this barbarian 
blasphemer, whose cup of enormities, long filled to the brim, had 
at last been made to run over by this unparalleled act of sacrilege. 
He also observed that the references to himself were exculpatory 
and even favourable, which afforded him some comfort upon his 
friend’s account as well as upon his own, since, had he also been 
included in the accusation, he would have been powerless indeed 
to give him aid. 

What he missed the sense of, and which was likely to escape 
him from its original view of the matter, was the two pictures 
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drawn of him and Pennicuick by the Chinese captain and contrasted 
with one another. He himself was described as a military person- 
age of distinction, revered by his fellow-countrymen, and even 
respected, as was proved by his letter of introduction, by Chinese 
officials at Shanghae of such rank as to enjoy the personal acquaint- 
ance of Twang-hi himself. He was guileless, pious, and passionately 
attached to the memory of his parents: whereas this Pennicuick, 
on the other hand, was a mere hanger-on of society, unknown to 
persons of respectability, and one whom he (Fu-chow), albeit 
imperfectly acquainted with the barbarian language, had with his 
own ears heard speak disrespectfully of mandarins, of their buttons, 
their peacock’s feathers, and in short of every institution calculated 
to arouse reverence and respect in the mind of man. That the 
prisoner was wicked and dangerous, in fact, had been long 
abundantly clear to him, though the crime of which he now stood 
committed did, Fu-chow confessed, transcend everything of which 
he had suspected him to be capable. 

To all this impassioned eloquence Twang-hi listened with a 
sublime gravity, not to be emulated by flesh and blood; indeed, he 
‘looked more like the mandarins we see in England, not constructed 
of those fleeting materials, who stand at the doors of tea-shops, and 
point rigidly to the legends in the window concerning the prices 
of Congou or Hyson. Only at intervals he would slowly and 
solemnly incline his head, so much after the manner of an automa- 
ton chess-player that Conway almost expected to hear the click in 
the machinery as he did so. Presently, however, cutting Fu-chow’s 
eloquence not short indeed, but very abruptly, he signed to his 
two lictors, and in a moment Pennicuick was on his knees in front 
of the desk with these two personages on either side of him, and 
apparently hanging on to him by his ears. They were not hurting 
him at present, but were prepared to twist them at a moment’s 
notice in case the culprit proved refractory in the matter of con- 
fession, or generally failed to gratify expectation. Conway also 
noticed for the first time that there was a neat plot of flint-stones 
on the floor, to which a kneeling prisoner might be removed, by 
no means to his convenience, if he showed any tardiness of speech. 

‘Let the culprit say what he has got to say for himself,’ 
observed the mandarin ; ‘and do you, sir’ (this with a courteous 
inclination of his head to Conway), ‘interpret it to us in the 
interests of justice.’ 

‘He calls upon you, Pennicuick, for your defence,’ said Conway 
hurriedly. ‘Tell him you were ignorant of the gravity of 
your crime; that you are exceedingly sorry; and above all that 
you have lots of money wherewith to make expiation to the, 
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temple for the wrong committed, and—especially—to recompense 
his Excellency for the trouble you have caused him.’ 

‘I will see him damned first, Connie,’ was the fierce reply. 
‘ The revolver is lying on the right-hand side of his desk beneath 
those papers. I will give you a thousand pounds——’ 

‘You are throwing away your life, Pennicuick,’ interrupted 
Conway, ‘ by every moment of silence, and the least show of resist- 
ance would throw away mine. I adjure you to say something 
conciliatory, and above all to offer as huge a bribe as it is in your 
power to pay without application to Shanghae.’ 

‘I am not to be frightened, Conway, by this juggler’s threats. 
And I will not submit to extortion,’ answered Pennicuick sternly. 
‘Tell him I am underneath the protection of the British flag, and 
woe betide him——’ 

Twang-hi lifted up his hand for silence, and at the same moment 
something happened to the speaker’s ears which somehow com- 
pelled obedience. The agony was so excessive that it might have 
extorted a shriek from the strongest man, but not a sound broke 
from the prisoner’s lips. His friend, attracted by the mandarin’s 
eye, did not even know what had taken place, nor did the stubborn 
pride of Pennicuick permit him to reveal the humiliation he had 
suffered. 

‘ My friend wishes to say, your Excellency,’ said Conway, very 
slowly, not only that he might be understood, but to give himself time 
to manufacture suitable arguments, ‘that he is overwhelmed with 
horror and penitence, on account of the outrage he has committed. 
He had no idea of the sacredness of the Shay-le, or of the value set 
upon it byso many religious persons. He is prepared to pay to the 
utmost of his power in atonement for the foolish frolic (as he thought 
it) of which he has been guilty. If any offering to the temple, 
or endowment for the priests’—a look of such intense negation 
came into the mandarin’s face, that Conway would have left that 
line, and glided off to another branch at once, even without the 
words that accompanied it. 

‘Is it conceivable, interrupted Twang-hi, pointing to Pennicuick, 
‘that this wretch imagines that Buddha needs his dirty money, or 
that his priests would accept in his cursed name, as expiation for so 
infamous a sacrilege, any pecuniary recompense whatever? If it 
was possible to enhance such unparalleled wickedness as he has 
committed, he has done so by this proposal.’ 

Here the audience all raised their hands in admiration of his 
Excellency’s noble sentiments, with the exception of the Buddhist 
@ priest himself, who looked morose and disappointed. Like a High 
Church rector who has been decorating his chancel, he was thinking 
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of restorations, and how conveniently a little heretical money 
would have come in just then. 

‘ There is no reason, O Twang-hi,’ said he, ‘why this unhappy 
reprobate should not do something in the way of repairs to our 
holy temple, before expiating in torments that fall far short of his 
deserts his abominable crime. In the Fire-lake that awaits him 
hereafter it may be some consolation to his wretched soul that he 
has contributed to so pious a work.’ 

‘What the deuce are they jabbering about, Connie?’ inquired 
Pennicuick fretfully. ‘I have five hundred pounds or so on board 
the boat ; and if you will not let me have a shot at them, I suppose 
there is nothing for it but to pay.’ His ears were still in pain, and 
the friction of his knees against the flint-strewn floor was getting 
intolerable. 

‘My friend has made me a communication, your Excellency,’ 
said Conway gravely, ‘ which is of great importance, but must be 
addressed to your private ear.’ 

‘In the Hall of Audience there are no secrets,’ returned the 
mandarin austerely ; ‘the works of justice must be seen of men. 
Nevertheless, that the whole truth of the matter should be known, 
approach and speak.’ 

Then ensued the scene which is so often witnessed in our 
Courts of Chancery, when a married woman is admitted, in sight 
of all, to converse with the Lord Chancellor on the bench of justice ; 
their whispers having reference (as is charitably understood) solely 
to the disposal of her property without dictation from her 
husband. 

‘That my friend has committed a great crime, Twang-hi, is 
true, though it was done in ignorance and error; but penetrated 
as he is with a sense of its enormity, it almost equally distresses 
him to have put your Excellency to so much trouble and incon- 
venience. “How shall I recompense this wise and merciful 
functionary,” is the question that now agitates his bosom, “ for the 
attention which he has bestowed upon this affair?” I adjure 
your Excellency to condescend to accept two hundred pounds of 
English money.’ 

If the countenance of Twang-hi could have been capable of ex- 
pressing a greater gravity and sense of official responsibility than 
it did already, it expressed it now, as he solemnly looked round tke 
court. 

‘You are a good man,’ he whispered in a low tone, ‘and your 
feelings do you honour. I will take the two hundred pounds of 
English money.’ 

‘And your prisoner will go free ?’ 
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‘Nay. I have not the power to set him at liberty. The offence 
he has committed is far too grave. His sentence will b2 pro- 
nounced by the governor of the province, and will without doubt 
be such as is awarded to all who commit sacrilege. The Emperor 
himself could not save him from the post and the knife.’ 

‘You will at all events permit me to communicate with his 
friends at Shanghae ?’ 

‘By no means,’ answered the mandarin coolly. ‘It would 
cost me my position, and perhaps my head. It has been proclaimed 
that there is to be no more truckling to barbarians. Your friend 
there is as good as dead already.’ 

‘If this be so, what advantage will he derive from the little 
present of which I have already spoken ?’ 

‘He will be spared the great distress of seeing his innocent 
friend thrown into prison with himself, in a few days to suffer 
the same condign punishment. You will have access to him 
while in gaol, and may even enjoy the melancholy pleasure of 
witnessing his execution. Then you shall depart in peace, and tell 
your fellow-countrymen all that has happened, in one of their 
so admirable newspapers.’ 

‘ But this man is not only a person of wealth, Twang-hi, but of 
much importance. His death will be avenged by the men of his 
own nation; and not only you, and everyone who has had a hand 
in it, but the country at large, will be held responsible.’ 

‘I have said you were a good man,’ observed Twang-hi coldly ; 
‘but you will not permit me toadd,awiseone. The argument you 
advance, if it were of real importance, would recommend that you 
should both be killed, since dead men do not make a fuss about 
their fate. But, in fact, it is quite worthless. Ifa native of this 
country goes to England, and commits a crime, he is punished by 
the law of the land. You do not say to yourselves, What will the 
Celestials think about it? Perhaps the idea of the anger of 
the Emperor, the Son of Heaven, has but little effect upon you. 
What is sauce for the duck, says Confucius, is sauce for the drake. 
Moreover, even supposing there should be a national disturbance 
about this fellow, Dhulang, here, my private residence is a long way 
up the country, and, to speak freely, I should not care one cash about 
the matter. On the other hand, I should risk my head by omitting 
to send the case before the governor, and I value my head at acon- 
siderably higher figure than two hundred pounds of English money. 

Nevertheless, for that sum I will make things as comfortable as I 
can, having heard a satisfactory report of you from Fu-chow (who is 
the nephew of a friend of mine), and also because I believe you to be 
agood man. If things had been less agreeably managed, your friend 
c2 
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would have had his ankles squeezed for him, and his fingers 
pinched, perhaps, not to mention the bamboo. “ What we have 
escaped,” says Confucius, “ may well be reckoned as gain.”’ 

* How long, Twang-hi, will the messenger whom you send to the 
governor of the province take to go and return?’ 

* About eight-and-forty hours.’ 

‘And if the sentence should be’—Conway was a brave man, 
but a certain creeping of the flesh here seized him—‘ should be,’ 
he continued, ‘ as you apprehend, when will it be executed ?’ 

‘It must be put into effect at once. I shall have no choice in 
the matter, but be personally responsible for the least delay. The 
affair is not in my hands, but in those of Imperial justice. I con- 
clude you have the money you spoke of in the boat ?’ 

‘Your Excellency shall have it at once,’ said Conway gravely. 
‘In the mean time I have your solemn promise that I shall have 
unrestrained communication with my friend, and that he will be 
treated with kindness ?’ 

‘ As to that, dear sir, replied Twang-hi, with blandness, ‘ he will 
have to make his own arrangements. I can only see that no wrong 
* is done here in my own court ; “ men’s consciences are in their own 
private keeping,’ says Confucius, and I have heard, unofficially, 
that our gaoler makes his little perquisites. I am thus frank with 
you because I wish you well, and believe you to be a good man.’ 

Then Twang-hi arose, and, in the name of the Emperor, the 
Son of Heaven, announced that he, for his part, washed his hands 
of the barbarian blasphemer, and left him to be dealt with by the 
mercy of the governor of the province. 

This phrase, as Conway was well aware, corresponds in China 
with the euphonious terms in which heretics were wont to be 
recommended to the attentions of the Holy Office, and is always 
fatal to the prospects of a prisoner. 

At the same time Ralph Pennicuick was twitched up by the 
arms from his kneeling posture, and, followed by two soldiers with 
drawn swords, the points of which almost touched his retreating 
figure, was hurried from the room. Conway would have hastened 
after him, but the master of the ceremonies interposed. 

‘It is the desire of Twang-hi,’ said he, with great politeness, 
‘that an immediate opportunity should be afforded you of return- 
ing to your boat, and making the arrangements about which you 
expressed anxiety.’ 

Conway would have remonstrated, but the mandarin had dis- 
appeared, nor was even Fu-chow to be seen, being, in fact, in his 
character of prosecutor, already on his way to prison. For the 
rest, the malignity that was expressed upou the countenances of 
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all, especially on that of the scowling priest, evidenced the futility 
of any appeal. There was nothing for it but to accompany the 
major-domo to the boat. 

‘His Excellency, your master, has given orders, I presume, 
that after I have made my compliments ’—as delicate a phrase as 
he could think of for greasing the hands of justice—‘ I shall be at 
liberty to visit my friend ?’ 

‘ Except the words of wisdom which have just fallen from his 
mouth, like the pure and sparkling drops of yonder fountain,’ said 
the major-domo serenely, ‘his Excellency has kept silence.’ 

This gentleman, as is always the case with persons in his posi- 
tion in China, was devoted to literature; he had a very pretty 
turn for poetic imagery, and a talent for iteration from the 
classics, and would, under less auspicious circumstances, and in a 
barbarian clime such as our own, have probably been an art- 
critic. 

‘Do you mean to say that the word of Twang-hi is as your 
mock money ?’ inquired Conway, his patience, which was consider- 
able, on the brink of giving way, notwithstanding his familiarity 
with the national methods of procedure. 

‘Speak not disrespectfully of that which is burnt before the 
gods,’ answered the other reprovingly. ‘Twang-hi wishes you 
well. But his hands are washed of you. It is henceforth the 
pride and pleasure of Kushan to take charge of your esteemed 
interests. You will be kept under guard on board the boat until 
your friend has met with the fate awarded to him, unless any solid 
reason should chance, by the will of Heaven, to be advanced to the 
contrary.’ 

‘Would a “ tael,”! O Kushan, be a solid reason ?” 

‘A tael is what is given to-day upon the Sacred Hill to every 
beggar,’ observed the major-domo abstractedly. 

‘ Then a sycee—let us say of five taels—is at your service.’ 

‘There is no weight in it,’ replied the other, holding out his 
finger as if balancing a feather ; ‘ it would almost float in the air. 
When one has ten taels in the hand, then indeed we say, “ Ah, 
there is something!” ’ 

‘When I behold the face of my friend again, O Kushan, thou 
shalt have ten taels.’ 

‘Good. Human joys are but as the skippings of a sparrow, 
yet the face of a friend is a sweet spectacle. ‘ Sunder not man from 
his brother,” says the Best and Wisest. I will myself accompany 
you to the gaol when the business that we have on hand is 
concluded.’ 


' Something over qn ounce of silver, or a little more than a dollar in value. 
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Kushan was not only literary but (which is rare in persons of 
that class) a man of business. He accompanied Conway to the 
cabin, and assured himself of the value of the notes and bullion 
which the latter paid over to him for the mandarin on behalf of 
his friend. 

‘ These will go to Shanghae at once to be realised, I suppose,’ 
observed Conway. 

Kushan nodded. ‘ Delay is deprecated by the Wise,’ he said. 

‘ And for how many taels could a letter be taken with them by 
a sure and private hand ?’ 

‘It is hopeless, answered the philosopher, with a sigh of un- 
mistakable regret. ‘To do business, and at the same time to 
benefit humanity, is an opportunity that rarely offers itself. That 
gentleman yonder, he pointed towards the court, indicating 
Pennicuick, ‘ will be dead before your messenger could go two days’ 
journey; and those who sent him would smart for it. You will 
say that you meant nothing, that you only intended to send a 
messenger to your wife to say the weather is beautiful. But you 
should not pull up your stockings in a melon field; people always 
- think you are stealing.’ 

‘My friend is very rich, Kushan,’ pleaded Conway earnestly. 
‘If time were given me, I could make it worth the while even of 
the lord of the province to take a merciful view of the case.’ 

‘You could not buy his head, and that is what he would lose 
by such a course,’ returned the other coolly. ‘ You think I paint 
a snake and add legs. On the contrary, I understate the imatter. 
No human power can save the man ; and it is not likely, under the 
circumstances ’—here a quiet smile crossed the grave face of the 
speaker—‘ that Buddha will interfere in his favour.’ 

‘Then what advantage, in Heaven’s name, do we gain by all 
this expenditure ?’ 

‘For yourself, immunity and escape; for your friend—well, 
when one is on his death-bed there is sometimes mitigation from 
pain. A fish may sport in the kettle though his life will not be 
long. By the by, I conclude that he has money in his pocket.’ 

‘In his pocket? No; I think not.’ 

‘What, has he gone to gaol without money? That is like 
going to sea without sails; he will not get on at all.’ 

‘But they will not venture to ill-treat him in spite of the 
mandarin’s orders to the contrary ?’ 

‘I am afraid it is possible that, by this time, the honourable 
person about whom we are discoursing may have been made ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable.’ 

The face of Kushan expressed so much more even than his 
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words that Conway did not lose a moment in providing himself 
with funds, and starting with the major-domo for the prison. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE PRISONER'S HOPE. 


Tue Chinese themselves, who ought to be the best authorities 
upon the matter, indicate their gaols by the same name as that 
which they give to the infernal regions. When a man has been 
committed to prison, they say, ‘ He is gone to » the short for 
Gehenna, concerning which locality their views are identical with 
those entertained by our own theologians. These places of 
durance are,built for the accommodation of prisoners only; and as 
witnesses and prosecutors are sent thither as well as the accused, 
the consequence is over-crowding. The inmates also suffer another 
sort of squeezing at the hands of the officials. The gaolers receive 
from Government a mere pittance, and make up their income by 
perquisites, which are wrung from those who are so unfortunate as 
to fall into their hands. 

Conway and Pennicuick had both beheld with their own eyes 
the condition of these miserable beings, during a visit which 
curiosity had led them to take to a certain prison on their road, 
and they had been each impressed in their several ways. ‘It is a 
nice world,’ was Pennicuick’s observation. ‘Thousands of persons 
in it, mostly innocent, are suffering slow tortures in these places 
day and night. What has become of all the principles of eternal 
justice, and so forth?’ It would be unjust to say that he felt no 
pity ; but there had nevertheless been something satisfactory to 
his feelings in this corroborative testimony (as he considered it) to 
the non-existence of a Supreme Benevolence. 

Conway had kept silence; for unhappy persons, when not base 
enough to derive pleasure from the greater misery of their fellows, 
are rendered by the contemplation of it still more depressed. 

‘ Your view of the case,’ Pennicuick had continued, in his bitter 
way, ‘is that matters are redressed hereafter. You allow that such 
a state of things as we have just been witnessing would be a 
reproach to any government calling itself divine, except for the 
doctrine of compensation. All these poor tortured friendless beings 
are to go to heaven. Yet, I suppose, their being in prison, even 
in China, does not argue that they are more virtuous than the rest 
of their lying, thieving fellow-countrymen who happen to be at 
large. Why should they therefore go to heaven? and if not, 
why should they be thus oppressed on earth?’ 

I am not the Creator, Pennicuick,’ 
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‘ You are His apologist ; and I ask you if this is justice, and 
(especially) mercy ?’ 

‘I reply, in the words of Scripture, that He is in Heaven, and 
we are on earth; and that, being equally ignorant of the riddle of 
human fate and destiny, it is no use asking questions of one 
another about it.’ 

‘Well, it is something that you don’t fold your hands, Connie, 
and, looking smug and submissive, observe that whatever is is right. 
Let us light our cigars, and forget all about it.’ 

Conway had not forgotten all about these unimaginable horrors of 
which he had been a witness, but their impression had grown faint 
and vague upon the retina of his mind, just as happens to all of us 
—except some Mrs. Fry (who is cne in a million)—when we have 
visited any scene of misfortune, such as a workhouse, or a lunatic 
asylum, in which, nevertheless, many thousands of our fellows con- 
tinue to live on. 

When nov, in company with the dignified Kushan, he reached 
the gate of the gaol, it was with no greater apprehension concerning 
the present position of his friend than that his own absence might 
have distressed him, since he would not know how long they might 

“be kept apart. His mind, too, was monopolised by the ultimate 
fate of Pennicuick, which, he was only too sure, was sealed, and 
which it was become, he thought, his painful duty to break to him. 

Although, as we have said, the man was not very dear to him 
as a friend, his unhappy position seemed to beget a dearness, or 
rather, perhaps, to revive all those feelings of regard he had once 
entertained for him in youth. The memory of their old college 
days together welled up from his still kindly heart into his eyes, 
as he thought of this man and the bitter end that awaited him. 
What an end it was for so masterful and proud a spirit! If his 
sentence had been death—mere death—that would have been sad 
enough ; but no soldier would have looked down the muzzle of the 
guns that were to kill him more firmly, he was well aware, than 
would Ralph Pennicuick. But that he should be bound to a post, 
and hacked to pieces by savage hands—faugh! His soul sickened 
at the contemplation of it. It seemed too hideous and terrible a 
thing to happen. And yet it was certain to happen. 

They were standing before along low building of but two 
stories high— or rather of one story and a half, for the basement 
was half sunk, and only showed the tops of certain barred windows 
without panes, through which, even to where they stood, came a 
sickly effluvium that seemed to poison the spring air. 

‘Why do they not open the gate, Kushan? They have both 
heard and seen us,’ 
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‘ That is the very reason,’ answered the other quietly. ‘ They 
are making preparations for your honourable visit. Here is the 
governor of the prison himself, who, in general, only receives in 
person those who have committed murder.’ 

The individual whose appearance had suggested this doubtful 
compliment was a tall athletic man, attired in a loose grey gown, 
and very little else, his legs being bare, and even his arm sleeves 
rolled up to the elbow, but wearing a button on his cap denvcing 
the sixth degree of rank, an unusually high one for a person of his 
calling. He was a little under middle age—not old enough in 
fact to wear a beard, a privilege which is not awarded in China to 
young men—but without that hirsute appendage he looked 
truculent and forbidding enough. His small eyes, in particular, 
were cruel as weil as cunning, and his voice had a harsh strident 
ring, in strong contrast to the mellifluous accents of the major- 
domo. 

‘This is not the day for visits,’ said he to Conway. ‘ You can- 
not be admitted without an order from the mandarin.’ 

Conway put his hand in his pocket and pulled out two taels 
of silver. The major-domo looked up at the sky, as if in admira- 
tion of that work of nature ; the governor of the gaol (which stood 
in the open country) turned his eyes towards the distant moun- 
tains, at the same time holding out his hand, hollowed for the 
reception of the expected bribe. The whole scene reminded one 
of a borough election as it used to be in England. 

‘ You wish to see your friend, I suppose ; it is contrary to rule, 
but perhaps I may effect it.’ 

‘The general interests of humanity,’ observed Kushan, ‘ should 
overbear particular enactments, and lenity should be practised 
where it does not encourage crime.’ 

The chief gaoler nodded approval of these noble sentiments. 

‘The Englishman has been made comfortable, and placed in a 
room by himself,’ said he; ‘ but such advantages are rare.’ 

‘He who gives him comfort will be well rewarded,’ said 
Conway. ‘ My friend here will tell you that I have the means of 
paying for every privilege that is granted to him.’ 

‘You should have sent word of that when he first came,’ ob- 
served the gaoler drily. ‘ However, there is no harm done; he 
has been subjected to a little discipline, but he will enjoy himself 
all the more when you tell him it will not occur again.’ Here he 
smoothed his chin—a very superfluous operation—and in so doing 
displayed upon his forefinger Pennicuick’s signet ring. 

‘Oh, the ring!’ said he, perceiving that Conway’s eye had 
caught sight of it ; ‘the poor man had nothing else wherewith to 
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discharge his entrance fee. It may be redeemed, however, at a 
just valuation. Enter. Your friend is in the farther chamber.’ 

The gate opened on a passage, the walls of which were mere 
iron gratings, through which could be seen the prison yards, 
crowded with their half-naked and squalid inmates; at the end 
was a low door, which the gaoler unlocked, signing to Conway to 
pass in. 

The chamber was so dark that he could but just perceive the 
short flight of steps that led down into it; it was in fact but a 
mere cell, half underground, and contained nothing in the way of 
furniture save a low wooden bed like a fishmonger’s slab. Upon 
this was stretched, or rather was huddled up, a human form, 
whom his stumbling and somewhat noisy ingress had failed to 
rouse. 

‘ Pennicuick, Ralph Pennicuick, it is I, said Conway, in vague 
alarm. It was only an hour or so at farthest since he had stood 
beside his friend in the house of the mandarin, and had seen him 
depart in evil plight indeed, but in health and courage. And now 
the man lay before him, motionless and almost shapeless, with his 
eyes staring wildly at the wall. 

‘Is it really you, Connie?’ answered the other, but without 
stirring a muscle. ‘I was afraid we should not meet again. No, 
no, don’t touch me ’—Conway had striven to take the hand that lay 
nearest to him; ‘I am one bruise.’ 

‘What, in the devil’s name, have they done to you, Penn ?’ 

‘I don’t know; never mind now. What I want is, above 
everything— will you swear to get it me, Conway ?’ 

‘Yes, I will; whatever it is.’ 

‘It is the bottle of laudanum out of my writing-case.’ 

Then in a moment Conway knew what had happened. His 
unhappy friend had been put to the torture, and wished to guard 
against the possibility of its recurrence. Under such cireum- 
stances he would perhaps have sympathised with the request in any 
case ; but with the knowledge of what must needs await Pennicuick 
in the end he by no means repented of his promise. His ideas 
were sufficiently unconventional to see nothing worse in taking 
poison to avoid a lingering death than in taking chloroform to 
kill the pains of an ‘ operation.’ 

‘ You shall have the bottle, my dear fellow,’ said he cheerily, 
‘ just for a satisfaction to your mind; but I bave taken measures 
that in future no hurt shall be done you in this accursed den. I 
had no idea, since the mandarin had passed his word you should be 
kindly treated, that such an outrage could be possible. I did but 
go to the boat to get 200/. that Twang-hi demanded, I must say, for 
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very scant service ; but perhaps he might have made it worse for 
both of us, and I thought , 

‘If you had gone through what I have suffered for these last 
three hours ’"—interrupted Pennicuick with a bitter groan. 

‘ My dear old Penn, you have not been here an hour.’ 

‘It seems a lifetime, Conway. As for money,’ continued 
Pennicuick peevishly, ‘I would give all I possess in the world to 
get clear of these devils. It was because I had no coin about me 
that they hung me up by an arm and a leg—it seems so simple, 
but oh, Heaven, the agony of it! My wrist and ankles are in 
flames, and the rest of me is a cold jelly.’ 

And indeed, in spite of the closeness of the cell, the face and 
forehead of the unhappy man were wet and cold. 

‘Take this,’ said Conway, putting a flask of brandy, which, 
hardly knowing why, but with a vague sense that it might be use- 
ful, he had thrust into his pocket on leaving the boat, to his com- 
panion’s lips. 

‘Ah, that is life!’ gasped Pennicuick gratefully. ‘I am no 
longer a jelly; I am rising in the scale of development, and feel 
more like a turkey that has been boned. You are quite right 
about hell, Conway—there is such a place, for I have been in it. 
And now tell me about that hound of a mandarin, and what is to 
be done with me.’ 

‘It seems the matter does not lie in his hands, Penn,’ answered 
Conway gravely. ‘It has been referred to the governor of the 
province.’ 

‘Then give him 20,000/., in the fiend’s name, and let us get 
home,’ cried Pennicuick vehemently. ‘I tell you that money is no 
object to me—none. I must get home.’ 

‘Indeed, Penn, I have done my best. I have offered, on your 
behalf, any sum the man would name; but my answer is that it 
would be useless ; that the taking that infernal Shay-le is a sacri- 
lege that cannot be atoned for by any bribe; that it would cost 
the governor’s life to compromise the matter.’ © 

‘You are deuced cool about it, Conway,’ said the other re- 
proachfully. 

‘Do not say that, Penn. I endeavour to keep cool, as you call 
it, for your sake; that I may have my wits about me to take 
advantage of the least turn in the cards. So help me Heaven, I 
would give my right hand to see you out of this, and safe at 
Shanghae.’ 

‘I do believe you, Connie. Forgive me.’ There was a long 
silence, during which Conway was not ashamed to show the grief 
that consumed him. 
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‘Don’t do that, pray don’t,’ said Pennicuick. ‘It is no use cry- 
ing over spilt milk. Of course, I have been a fool, and shall have 
a high price to pay for my folly. You do think a price will pay 
for it, don’t you? Tell me the truth.’ 

‘ While there is life, Penn, there is hope.’ 

‘I understand,’ said the other gravely. ‘These devils mean 
to take my life. Well, we must all die some day.’ 

There was resolution in his tone, but no resignation. It was 
plain that the man, bold as he was, thought it very hard to die. 
The expression of his eyes, as he stared at the blank wall, was that 
of anger as well as despair. 

‘If I had only hold of him—of his windpipe—with my teeth,’ 
he murmured grimly, ‘ then I should die content. Where is he?’ 

‘Do you mean Fu-chow? He is in the prison somewhere, I 
believe. Don’t waste a thought on him.’ 

‘Oh, yes, he is in the prison; he spoke to me. By the by, 
tell me what is meant by the words “ Ling-chih,” Connie.’ 

Conway felt himself growing cold; his tongue clave to the 
roof of his mouth. 

‘Come, have courage,’ said Pennicuick. ‘ After all, it is not 
your affair but mine. I wishto knowthe worst. What is “ Ling- 
chih ” ?’ 

‘It is a Chinese punishment.’ 

‘I know that ; what does it mean? that a man is boiled alive, 
or starved to death, or what ?’ 

‘It means literally “ cut into ten thousand pieces.” 

* How is that done?’ 

‘I believe the poor wretch is tied toa post, an hacked about 
with a knife. Why speak of such horrors?’ 

‘I will cease to doso when you have brought me the laundanum. 
In the mean time the matter concerns me a good deal, for such 
is to be my sentence. I gathered that much for a certainty from 
the enjoyment in Fu-chow’s face when he communicated it to me 
in Chinese.’ 

Conway was silent. He had no comfort to give, and he did 
not wish to speak of Fu-chow. But, sitting on the wretched pallet, 
he laid his hand upon his friend’s head with a tenderness that a 
woman might have envied. 

‘You will do everything that can be done, I am sure, Conway,’ 
continued the other with unwonted softness; ‘and you will not 
forget the laudanum.’ 

‘Certainly not. Though I trust in Heaven there may be no 
need for using it.’ 

‘I trust in you, said Pennicuick significantly ; ‘and I have a 
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plan. The decree for “ Ling-chih” will come, no doubt, and 
somebody must go through with it. But these wretches will do 
anything for money; not being Christians, like you, old fellow ’— 
here he smiled after his old fashion—‘ they are not afraid of 
death. Of course, the torture must be taken into the account and 
paid for; let it be so. Why should I not purchase a substitute ?’ 

The suddenness of this proposition put Conway’s ideas to flight. 
It was so audacious, and also, as it struck him for the moment, so 
immoral. If he himself at least had committed any crime, he felt 
sure that he could not have permitted an innocent man to die for 
him. At the same time, the life of a Chinese was by no means in 
his eyes what that of an Englishman would have been. Moreover, 
it was not as if any compulsion was to be exercised; it was a 
simple contract. Every man who is a soldier, for the sake of a 
soldier’s pay, may be said to sell his life ; why not on the scaffold 
as in the field? Still, for the moment the suggestion startled him. 

‘Do you see any difficulties ?’ inquired Pennicuick impatiently. 
‘The chief gaoler and his subordinates can be squared, and the 
mandarin has already shown his hand. It must, therefore, be a 
mere question of figures. Where the pinch will be is about the 
time. These fellows will not take my bare word, of course; we 
must send to Shanghae for something in the way of security for 
the money. But time can be bought like anything else, I 
suppose.’ 

A keen admiration for his friend’s wits began to mix with 
Conway’s pity. What a clever fellow he must be to have thought 
out all this in his miserable and shaken condition ; not concealing 
his own danger from himself, but selecting at once the only pos- 
sible course that could avert it! 

‘I am pretty well off, Connie,’ continued Pennicuick, in a tone 
half jesting, half constrained ; he was conscious that, to account 
for certain economies, he had always represented himself as less 
wealthy than he really was. ‘ Even 20,000/. would not break me.’ 

‘I can easily believe that, my dear fellow,’ answered Conway 
drily. ‘It is a large sum, but not too large to give for a man’s 
life.’ 

‘For my own life, no, begad. But that of a Chinaman is very 
different. Of course, no Englishman would part with his life at all, 
however high the offer. But my impression is that you will get 
your native substitute for a song—say, a fifty-pound note; while the 
rest of the money will go among the officials. When do you think 
this infernal decree will arrive ?’ 

‘The mandarin told me that he expected the reply from the 
governor of the province in eight-and-forty hours.’ 
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‘Well, that will be my death doom, so we have no time to 
spare. You had better at once sound these scoundrels about pro- 
viding a substitute. And, for Heaven’s sake, Connie, in case the 
luck goes all against me, remember the laudanum.’ 


(To be continued.) 


Gnip a Portrait. 


Au, lost for aye !—I see again 

The features, still so dear to me, 
Of one who crossed the angry main, 
To fly a love that might not be. 


Unrighteous rites, that bound me fast 
With worldly mammon’s golden chain! 
I dread the future, mourn the past,— 
For all my love was loved in vain. 


No words could tell how hard to bear, 
No idle tears my sorrows show ; 

I lost the true, and did not dare 

To strike for freedom one bold blow. 


We parted :—All that now is left 
Is this poor portrait, that I hold 
And cherish till, of life bereft, 
My broken heart is still and cold. 
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III. BOCCACCIO. 


BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Ir is of necessity as absolute that Boccaccio should occupy the 
third place in any list or selection of Italian poets, using that 
word in its larger and truer sense, as that Dante should have the 
first and Petrarch the second. The universal voice of his country- 
men would assign it to him; and the general impression of the 
world at large, gathered no doubt rather from the universality of 
those Italian suffrages than from any independent examination of 
the works which he has given to us, would give him the same 
place. But it may be confessed at once that the step down from 
the second to the third is a terribly long one. The first step we 
had to make from the first to the second on our list was a very 
short one—so short a one that those who would maintain that 
there was no room for any such step at all cannot be considered 
as having no locus standi. And there can be little doubt, I 
think, that if we were considering not ‘ poets,’ but ‘men,’ the step 
would be the other way. 

But look at our Boccaccio as we may, we have, after gazing 
on his two great predecessors, to come down from the empyrean 
to our own very familiar earth. Could the three men revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, we should at once clap Boccaccio on the 
shoulder and call him Giovanni, or probably Nanni—which is 
equivalent to Jack—as every Italian would; but we should bend 
in reverent awe before either of the two other mighty spirits. 
And Giovanni, as his biographers always fondly call him, would 
be the last man in the world to deem the difference uncalled for 
or unreasonable. 

The first thing to be remarked as to our Boccaccio is, that the 
man whom the world has called so for some centuries bore, when 
he lived, no such name. His name was Giovanni (John), and, to 
distinguish him from many another John, Giovanni di Boccaccio 
di Chellino (John the son of Mouthy, the son of Little Michael). 
We find no trace of anything of the nature of a surname belong- 
ing to the family. Chellino (Little Michael—Michellino) wag 
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the son of a Bonajuto; the son of Chellino was nicknamed 
‘ Boccaccio,’ doubtless with reference to his physiognomy (bocca, 
mouth ; boccaccio, great ugly mouth); and the poet was Giovanni 
the son of Boccaccio. It is true that we find a grandson of the 
poet again bearing the name Boccaccio, which indicates the tend- 
ency of nicknames to grow into family- or sur-names; but the 
poet’s son was named simply Jacopo, and not Boccaccio at all. 
The biographers dispute much as to the social position of 
Giovanni’s forbears—whether they were of the lower populace or 
well-to-do citizens. It is uncertain and infinitely unimportant. 
What is certain is that they were not of patrician rank; that they 
came originally from Certaldo, of which place there will be occa- 
sion to say more presently; that before the poet’s time they had 
become Florentine citizens ; and that, however it may have been 
with Bonajuto and Little Michael, Boccaccio was a well-to-do 
merchant, in a sufficiently large way of business to take him to 
Paris in the prosecution of it. 

Scarcely, however, have the biograpbers fought their way 
through this knotty point, when they plunge into a controversy 
of somewhat more interest. Where was the poet, John the son of 
Boccaccio, born? An immense amount of erudition and research 
has been expended in the investigation of this point, with the 
result, I think, of making it tolerably clear tliat he was born in 
the parish of Santa Felicita, in Florence. He was an illegitimate 
child. This is certain from the existence of a Papal dispensation 
permitting him to enter on the ecclesiastical career although 
canonically disqualified by reason of the illegitimacy of his birth, 
which instrument was discovered among the archives of Avignon. 
His mother is known to have been a Parisian girl! of the middle 
class, and it is certain that he was born in 1313. He speaks him- 
self, in sundry passages of his works, of his birthplace, but always 
allusively only; and his utterances upon the subject appear to 
be inconsistent—a fact which his biographer Baldelli? explains by 
the remark that it was very likely that he and his friends were 
not wont to be explicit respecting the circumstances of his birth, 
from unwillingness that he should be known to be illegitimate. 
Certain passages from his works seem to favour the supposition 
that he was born in Paris, which some of his biographers have 
held to have been the fact; but I think that anyone who will con- 


1 Filippo Villani, Vita. 

2 Vita di Giovanni Boccaccio, scritta dal Conte Giov. Battista Baldelli. Firenze, 
1806. 1 vol. 8vo. This and the work of the Canon Domenico Maria Manni are the best 
authorities for the life of Boccaccio. Jstoria del ‘ Decamerone’ di Giovanni Boccaccio, 
seritta da Domenico Maria Manni, Accademico Fiorentino. Firenze, 1742. 1 vol. 4to, 
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sult the second chapter of Manni’s laborious work will come to the 
conclusion that Florence may fairly claim him. 

The house in which he first saw the light of day cannot be 
pointed out with such accuracy as can that in which Dante was 
born; but the lounger in Florence may still amuse himself by 
wandering among the streets and alleys that were the earliest 
haunts of the young Giovanni. Near the foot of the Ponte 
Vecchio, on the south or ‘ Oltrarno’ side of the river, the stranger 
pursuing his way towards the Pitti Palace may see a little church 
standing back at the farther end of a quiet little piazza: it is 
the parish church of Santa Felicita, and was that of Boccaccio the 
well-to-do merchant just returned from Paris, bringing with him 
the ‘ Parisian girl’ who was about to become the mother of the 
poet. We hear nothing more of her; and it is probable that she 
did not long survive her transportation to the banks of the Arno. 
Shortly after his return from Paris it seems that Boccaccio 
married a Florentine lady, by whom he had several children, who 
all died in their childhood, and who died herself probably in, 
certainly about, 1341; for Giovanni, about to leave Naples, 
where he then was, writes that ‘inevitable death, the end of all 
human things, has, of many sons, left me alone to my father, 
who thus remains, aged and a widower, with no one save a brother 
to care for his comfort, and without the hope of having anyone 
more,’! and that for that reason he was obliged to hasten back 
to Florence; but at a subsequent page of the same work? he 
tells us, with a quaint naiveté, ‘ he—i.e. Giovanni himself—has no 
wife, and she who recently was said to have come to his house 
came not to him, but to his father.” And, in fact, the old mer- 
chant married a second time—probably in 1343, when our poet 
was in his thirtieth vear—a lady named Bice, of the Bosticchi 
family ; and by her he had one son, Jacopo, who at old Boccaccio’s 
death—probably in 1348—became the ward of his already cele- 
brated half-brother Giovanni. 

The exact spot on which the house stood, and in all probability 
for the most part: still stands, may be identified by the existence 
| of an ancient well—the ‘ Pozzo di Toscanella ’—which was in the 
poet’s day open and public, but has been subsequently appro- 
priated by the owners of the dwelling in question and built into 
the house. Jt is at the corner of the Via Toscanella (one of the 
little lanes which make a labyrinth of the space enclosed between 
the Via Maggio and the river) and the Via Guicciardini. Jt is 
one of the most crowded and closely-built quarters of the city ; 


1) Fiammetta, lib. ii. 2 Jbid. lib. v. 
Yoo. AXXUT WO. CXXIE, D 
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and the house in which our Giovanni passed his first years, and 
the neighbouring lanes and little squares which were his earliest 
haunts, must have been sombre and dismal enough, and have 
made a.very.uncongenial home for a spirit so bright and so jovial. 
That he felt it'to be so in no ordinary degree is shown by the 
following lines, written by him at a somewhat later period :— 


Li non si ride mai, se nom-di rado ; 
La casa oscura, e muta, e molto trista 
Me ritiene, e riceve a mal mio grado. — 
Dove la cruda, ed orribile vista 
D’ un veochio freddo, ruvido, ed avaro 
Ogn’ ora con affanno pit m’ attrista. 
Si che I aver veduto il giorno caro, 
KE ritornare a cosi fatto ostello, 
Rivolge ben quel dolce in tristo amaro. 
Oh! quanto si puo dir felice quello, 
Che se in liberta tutto possiede ; 
Oh! lieto vivere, e pit ch’ altro bello." 


It is not pleasant to hear a son under any circumstances so 
speak of his father; yet, as we have seen, when the old man was 
left alone in his darksome, sad, and silent house, Giovanni—who 
was enjoying the brilliant and altogether congenial society of a 
circle of distinguished friends at Naples, and was moreover bask- 
ing in the smiles of her to whom he had lost his heart—hastened 
to console the solitary widower, and speaks of the necessity of 
doing so in terms of tenderness. There can be no doubt, however, 
that there was but little sympathy or community of feeling or 
ideas between the old merchant and this son of the lawless loves 
of his youth. The disagreement between them was, perhaps, the 
first case on record of an incompatibility instances of which occur 
again and again in literary history. It is probable, however, that 
our Giovanni was not the first 


Clerk foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 
Who penned a stanza when he should engross. 


The old trader’s heart had been set on seeing his son follow 
the same career; and Giovanni, after having from his seventh 


1 These ¢erzetti occur in the Ameto, a poem which he did not publish till 1343, 
but which must have been written a good deal earlier. The following prose transla- 
tion is as nearly literal as possible :— 

‘There laughter is never or rarely heard; the house, darksome and silent and very 
sad, keeps me in and receives me much against my will. There the cruel and horrible 
sight of an old man, cold, rugged, and avaricious, ever saddens me with affliction; so 
that to have seen the joyous daylight, and then to return to such a home, surely 
turns that pleasure to bitterness. Oh! how happy may he be said to be who 
possesses himself in entire liberty! Oh! happy life, more lovely than aught else!’ 
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to his tenth year attended the grammar school of one Giovanni 
da Strada, was apprenticed by his father to a merchant in a very 
large way of business, with whom he remained six years; and here 
is his own account of the step so taken and of the result obtained 
from it: ‘I well remember,’ he writes' many years afterwards, 
‘that my father used his utmost endeavour in my childhood to 
make a merchant of me, and that he placed me, when I was yet a 
youngster just beginning arithmetic, as a pupil with a very large 
trader, with whom for the space of nearly six years I did nothing 
else but purposelessly waste that irrecoverable time.’ And here, 
from the same work, is his autobiographical reminiscence of what 
next befell him :— 

‘ After that, inasmuch as it appeared, from the circumstances 
of the case, that I was fitter for the cultivation of literature, my 
father ordered me to commence the study of canon law, under the 
persuasion that I should by that means achieve fortune; and 
thus, under a most celebrated teacher, I laboured for an equal 
space of time ... . in vain.’ 

One can fancy the arid old trader, when the conviction was 
foreed upon him that this graceless son of his would handle any 
books rather than a ledger, unwillingly consenting that he should 
adopt the driest of all possible studies, as the least concession that 
it was possible for him to make. But it was all no use. Fair 
Poesy had marked the young Giovanni for her own, and canon 
law could dispute her empire no more successfully than trade. 

It seems that it must have been during this period of six years 
vainly given up to the study of the canon law that Giovanni first 
went to Naples. The chronology of this part of his life is ex- 
tremely obscure. In the various passages of his own works in 
prose and verse, and in the letters in which he speaks of the events 
of this part of his youth, he generally fixes the dates in such an 
allusive and fantastic manner, referring to the constellations and 
the signs of the zodiac rather than to the ordinary methods of 
computation, that his biographers are driven to intricate astrono- 
mical computations in their endeavours to bring out a clear story 
from his scattered utterances. No amount of patient labour has 
been spared in these intricate investigations; but the result has 
not been a very successful one; and the truth is that, as regards 
the dates of the events of the story and of the many journeyings 
which took him backwards and forwards between Florence and 
Naples, and to other cities of Italy, little more than probability 
can be attained. It appears to be certain that his first journey to 


1 Generat. Deorum, lib e®¥. ch.x. 
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Naples was made at the command of his father, doubtless for pur- 
poses connected with the prosecution of his canonical studies. 
But ‘homme propose et Dieu—ou femme—dispose ;’ and if the 
careful old merchant, who was so anxious that his son should turn 
out anything rather than a poet, could have guessed what this 
journey to Naples was to bring about, he would have rather sent 
the young canonist to any other place in the world. 

The Court of Naples was at that time one of the most brilliant 
and cultivated in Europe. King Robert of Anjou, who reigned 
thirty-four years—from 1309 to 1343—declared that he valued 
more highly his reputation as a poet and a philosopher than his 
title of king. It was prizing the latter very lowly indeed; but 
the boast suffices to indicate his tendencies and tastes, and the 
nature of the circle of distinguished men he gathered around him. 
That he really did enjoy some amount of literary reputation in 
contemporary Europe is quite sufficiently proved by the fact of 
Petrarch having selected him to be his formal ‘ examiner’ in 
poetry before going to receive the laurel crown at Rome. That 
notable manifestation of the ideas and manners of the literary and 
learned world of the fourteenth century took place in March 1341, 

‘ the thirty-seventh year of Petrarch’s life and the twenty-eighth of 
Boccaccio’s ; and no doubt the two poets—for the younger man 
had already become such—then became acquainted with each other, 
though the intimate friendship and affection which subsequently 
sprung up between them dated from a later period. 

And, in truth, our Giovanni’s entire head and heart and soul 
were just at that time occupied in a manner which doubtless pre- 
vented him from taking as lively an interest in the advent of his 
celebrated fellow-Tuscan! as he would otherwise have done. It 
was just then, in that same spring of 1341, that he first felt that 
great and enduring passion which exercised so great an influence 
on his subsequent literary career, and on the especial place in the 
literary history of the world which he has held for more than five 
centuries. 

It was at church—the combination is one which recurs with 
singular frequency—that he first saw the beautiful girl whom the 
world has ever since known by the name of Fiammetta. ‘ Her 
tresses,’ he tells? us, ‘of a blonde hue, for which it is scarcely 


1 Not that we must picture to ourselves such fellowship in Tuscan birth as exer- 
cising any such influence on the men of the fourteenth century as our own habits of 
thought might lead us to suppose. Petrarch and Boccaccio must have considered 
each other as essentially foreigners, as an Englishman deems a German at the present 
day. Florence and Arezzo were not only independent, but hostile communities. 

2 Ameto, p. 59. 
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possible to find any comparison, shadowed a snow-white forehead, 
admirable for its well-proportioned amplitude, in the lower por- 
tion of which two jet black and infinitely slender brows rise in 
circling arches, divided from each other by a candid space; and 
beneath them two lovely eyes, such rogues in their movement 
that the light flashing from their beauty renders it scarcely pos- 
sible to be sure what they really are. The slender nose is exactly 
proportioned to what the perfect beauty of the face requires ; the 
cheeks have no other colour than that of milk which the living 
blood has just newly tinged, and the vermilion mouth is in 
appearance that of roses among the whitest lilies; the chin, not 
protruding, but rounded, and dimpled in the centre, is poised above 
the milk-white and straight throat and the soft neck.’ And the 
poet’s description proceeds to catalogue, with equal minuteness 
and descriptive power, every other part of a person corresponding 
in every respect with so lovely a face. 

Now this the poet’s Fiammetta, the muse which inspired his 
first songs, was ‘ known among mortals’ as ‘ Maria;’ but by what 
further appellation she was known we know not, for neither the 
poet himself nor any of his earliest biographers have thought fit 
to tell it us. -It was—this other name—doubtless not a pleasing 
one to her lover; for, alas! it was the name of her husband. 
We are not left, however, without further interesting information 
as to who and what the lady was. She was the reputed daughter 
of a gentleman of the Aquino family, whose wife, a lady of exalted 
birth, had been attached to the Court of King Robert—who was, 
in fact, supposed to be Maria’s real father—-and who caused her 
to be carefully educated, and in due time married her to a gentle- 
man of rank equal to her own. Her husband, we are told, was 
young and not unfitted to please; but Fiammetta was not like 
Laura, and the youthful poet seems to have had but little diffi- 
culty in leading her to prefer him to her husband. Of the story 
and fortunes of their loves, and of the exit of them, little can now 
be known beyond the fact that Fiammetta had to suffer the 
torments of jealousy, occasioned, as far as we are told, no other- 
wise than by the absences of her lover at Florence and by 
malignant reports of his infidelity and even of his marriage—the 
report of which he contradicted, as has been mentioned. There 
were lovers’ quarrels and lovers’ reconciliations; but all these 
facts, if facts they are, are only gathered from his own works in 
prose and verse, and it is difficult to tell how much may be in- 
tended for fact and how much for fiction. The ‘ Fiammetta,’ 
from which poem the greater part of such notices are gathered, is 
supposed by the poet to be written by the lady of his love; and 
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the expression of the love, of the jealousy, of the fears and 
torments, is supposed to be the story of her feelings put into her 
mouth by the object of them. 

The ‘Fiammetta,’ however, was not the first work of which 
his passion was the motive. He appears to have written his first 
work, the ‘ Filocopo,’ a romance in prose, during that same 1341, 
as it should seem at the instigation of, or at least for the pleasure 
of, his mistress. It is a story of true love, in which he shows 
his proficiency in the new classical learning by substituting a 
machinery of heathen gods and goddesses for the witchcraft and 
incantations of the earlier romancers. It will suffice to say of it 
that it is almost entirely worthless even in the judgment of 
Tuscan critics and commentators; the matter is futile and tedious 
to an intolerable degree, and the poet’s warmest admirers among 
his countrymen confess that it has no merit whatever in point of 
style and language. Certainly Fiammetta was no Laura, and 
successful love furnished no such inspiration of head and heart to 
the Florentine as unsuccessful and curbed love did to the poet of 
Arezzo. 

But Giovanni’s meeting with Fiammetta was not the only cir- 
cumstance arising out of his residence at Naples that contributed 
to the destruction of his father’s hopes. Already in 1338, between 
two and three years before he first saw her, the musings which had 
filled his mind as he stood on the spot hallowed as the tomb of 
Virgil had determined him to devote himself to the service of the 
Muses. He was then in his twenty-fifth year, and the aspirations 
that he there conceived, and the resolutions that he then registered 
in his heart, continued to be the ruling and guiding stars of his 
career long after his passion for poor Fiammetta, and all the sur- 
rounding circumstances and feelings of that phase of his life, had 
been long since forgotten. To estimate aright in all its force the 
influence which that visit to the tomb of Virgil was calculated to 
produce on the mind of our Giovanni, we must remember the 
enormous effect which had been produced on the minds of all the 
men of letters in Europe by the renaissance of the ancient litera- 
ture, and how much greater the distance was which separated the 
greatest ancients from the greatest moderns in those days than 
that which exists between moderns and ancients in our own time. 
The power of reading the works of Virgil was to Boccaccio and 
his contemporaries as the blazing forth of a new and almost a divine 
revelation. The powerful impression produced on his imagination 
by the visit to the spot in question was less ephemeral than similar 
effects are wont to be ; and the resolution taken in that moment was 
consistently followed by him, though not at all periods of his life 
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in the same spirit, during the entire future course of his exist- 
ence. 

The years from his first going to Naples till 1350 were in all 
probability spent by him mainly in that city, though his sojourn 
there was interrupted by various journeys to Florence; and there 
ean be little doubt that, as his stay there was prolonged much 
beyond the time at which he finally abandoned all idea of studying 
the canon law, the attraction that detained him there was Fiam- 
metta. He might well, however, have said, with a slight modifica- 
tion of the well-known words of the English poet— 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not poesy more ! 


For, though Tiraboschi is in all probability in error in suppos- 
ing, in opposition to all his other biographers, that his passion for 
Fiammetta was all mere poetical fiction and material for poetry, 
yet it is clear that his ‘muse made increment’ of his love and the 
vicissitudes of it all, and that his devotion to his mistress was not 
incompatible with a very considerable amount of literary activity 
and production. 

The ‘ Teseide,’ his first important poem, if not altogether his 
first. essay in verse-making, was written during these years. It is 
principally notable as having been the first attempt at the romantic 
epic. And it is certain that, from the time of its first appearance 
till the days when Bojardo and Pulci superseded it in the admira- 
tion of the Italians, it formed the delight of successive generations. 
There is no hope that it will charm anyone more. It would pro- 
bably be a safe bet that no living Italian has ever read the whole 
of it. Itis intolerably prolix, dull, and incorrect. Even the 
Tuscans do not pretend that it is otherwise. Yet the genius of 
the writer who invented the structure of the stanza which Ariosto 
and Tasso used to such purpose, improving the old Sicilian octave 
with its poor two rhymes, must be held to merit, if only on that 
ground, a place on the Italian Parnassus. 

To this period belongs also the ‘ Ameto,’ a novel of mingled 
prose and verse. ‘The idea of the fiction is taken from Theocritus, 
but the subject-matter is wholly concerned with Florentine places 
and persons, save that Fiammetta is introduced among them. The 
scene is laid close to Florence, in the valley of the Mugnone, where 
a company of nymphs and shepherds are brought together by 
various sufficiently bold and inartistic means, and there tell stories 
of their loves. The only particle of interest to be found in the 
work at the present day consists in the allusions rather than state- 
ments which abound in it to the events of his own history, and 
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in the possibility of so piecing together scattered passages and 
minute facts as to discover with fair probability of correctness the 
real names of the personages the author intended to indicate by 
his fictitious appellations. But in the first case his references are so 
obscure, so indirect, and conveyed in such figurative language, that 
the biographical notices to be obtained from them are only to be 
extracted by the laborious ingenuity of one thoroughly well versed 
in the subject ; and in the second the interest of the result, when 
obtained, is only for those who have been cradled in the shade of 
the Campanile of Giotto. 

The celebrated expulsion of the Duke of phen from Florence 
occurred during one of Giovanni’s temporary sojourns in that city. 
The tyrant so cailed was proclaimed Lord of Florence on Septem- 
ber 8, 1342, and was driven out on July 26, 1343; which helps 
to fix the date of one of our poet’s journeys to Florence, and 
secures for us a vivid narrative of that event in the 9th book of 
his work on ‘ Illustrious Unfortunates.’ It was also, as it would 
seem, during this sojourn at Florence that his father married for 
the second time. And that event set him free to return at once 
to Naples. There he found all changed. King Robert was dead, 
_ and his sceptre had passed into the utterly unworthy hands of his 
grand-daughter Giovanna, who had been given in marriage by the 
old king her grandfather to his nephew Andrew of Hungary, 
after the much-lamented death of hisson. Giovanna’s Neapolitan 
education at the Court of her grandfather had sufficed to render 
the unlettered roughness of her husband disgusting to her, and 
had at the same time divested her of any scruples as to getting 
rid of him and supplying his place according to the most lawless 
caprices of her own profligate inclinations. Andrew was murdered 
by conspirators abetted by her, who called him from his wife’s side 
in the night of September 18, 1345, under the pretence that im- 
portant letters had arrived for him, while she urged him to go out 
to receive them. It was not till 1347 that Giovanna’s crimes and 
profligacy caused her expulsion from her kingdom, and it was in 
the following year that her restoration took place. And all these 
events are narrated by Boccaccio in his ‘ Eclogues,’ published 
subsequently, in terms which show that he was at Naples at the 
time. It is not pleasant to find him speaking as a strong partisan 
and admirer of the Queen Giovanna;! but it must be remembered 


1 In his dedication of his work on Illustrious Women he says: ‘ Before all others 
my mind recurs to that most worthy woman, the brightest ornament of Italy, and the 
glory not only of her sex, but of royalty, Giovanna, the most illustrious Queen of 
Jerusalem and Sicily.’ It is certainly extraordinary to hear such a man so speak of 
such a woman as history has judged Giovanna to have been. 
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that many facts that subsequently were made clear and undeniable 
to the whole world may have been denied, and considered doubt- 
ful and disputable, at that time. Probably Boccaccio did not be- 
lieve that Giovanna was guilty of the murder of her husband. 
And as for her immoralities, in an age which judged such matters 
in the spirit of Southern Europe in the fourteenth century, it was 
hardly to be expected that a man such as our Giovanni was in his 
youth should have been a very severe censor of a beautiful young 
queen who distinguished him with especial favour. 

For Giovanna had inherited her grandfather’s taste for litera- 
ture and literary men; and it must be confessed that the literary 
taste of the young and beautiful patroness, and that of the youth- 
ful poet, as it was at that period-of his life, were but too well 
suited to each other. It was to please this profligate queen that 
he wrote, during this period of his stay at Naples, a considerable por- 
tion of the work on which his immortality rests—his ‘ Decameron.’ 
And we may assume, without much chance of error, that the stories 
written for the especial delectation of Giovanna were precisely those 
the authorship of which he so bitterly regretted in after years. In 
an extant letter, he exhorts Mainardo de’ Cavalcanti not to allow 
his young wife to read the ‘ Decameron,’ on the ground both of the 
mischief it might do to her, and also of the injury which the reading 
of the book might inflict on his own reputation ; ‘for,’ he goes 
on to say, ‘ there is not everywhere at hand somebody who might 
rise to urge in my excuse, “ He was but a youth when he wrote 
thus, and he did it constrained by the authority of a superior ”’— 
doubtless Giovanna. 

Of the celebrated ‘ Decameron’ itself, it may be said that to an 
English nineteenth-century critic the popular idea of the merit of 
the book, and that of the wickedness of it, are both much exagge- 
rated. But in forming such a judgment he must bear in mind 
that one of the grounds on which Boccaccio’s countrymen have 
deemed and made his great work immortal is altogether beyond his 
ken. Up to the present time the Italians have divided the atten- 
tion they have bestowed on any literary work between the matter 
and the manner of it in proportions very different from those 
which we ourselves are wont to be guided by. Beauties of style 
and diction are with them as important in literature as method 
and treatment are in any other form of art; and all the most 
competent Italian judges in every successive age have agreed in 
awarding the highest praise to the ‘Decameron’ as a testo di lingua 
—a phrase by which the Italians designate those of their great 
classics which the Della Cruscan Academy has stamped as autho- 
rities in diction and style. The other works of our great prose 
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poet do not by any means share the admiration in this respect 
which the Italians of ‘many generations have agreed in bestowing 
on the ‘ Decameron.’ One or two of the prose works produced i in 
the later part of his life are admitted to share, but in a lesser 
degree, the praise due to the ‘ Decameron’ as a testo di lingua, but 
no other of his productions to anything like the same extent. The 
interest attaching to the subject has in every age caused the ‘ Life of 
Dante ’ and the lectures on the ‘ Divina Commedia’ to be read. But 
with these exceptions it may be said that the reputation of Giovanni 
the son of Boceaccio the’ son of Chellino of Certaldo, has rested, 
and will rest, entirely onthe ‘Decameron.’ And it may be as well, 
for the benefit of the — generation, to tell what the ‘Deca- 
meron ” is. 

The word, as non-Grécians may not be aware, signified a ten- 
days’ spell or bout at anything. In this case it is a ten-days’ 
bout at story-telling. The author feigns that a company of 
seven young Florentine women, and three men, determined to fly 
from Florence, which was being decimated by the terrible plague 
of 1348, and take refuge in one of the delicious villas in the 
environs, isolating themselves from all contact with the outer 
world, and determining to pass the time as joyously as they might 
in the society of each other, and in such amusements as were 
attainable in such a retirement. The principal of these is found 
to be story-telling. Each of the party tells a story every day, 
and thus in ten days a hundred novelettes have been produced. 
The introduction to the work, setting forth the circumstances 
which are supposed to bring the party together, consists partly 
of a description of the sufferings of Florence from the pestilence, 
which is, perhaps, the finest bit of writing in the book—-so vivid is 
the picture, so terse in its fulness the description, so perfect the 
artistic instinct, which has dictated the choice of the incidents 
and details to be introduced. 

I have said that it seems to me that an English reader must 
be struck by the exaggeration, as it will appear to him, of both 
the praise and the blame that his countrymen have awarded 
to the ‘Decameron.’ With regard to the first—bearing in mind, 
however, that the pages he is reading have doubtless excellences 
and merits of a kind to which he is perforce insensible—he will, I 
fear, find that the stories, as such, are for the most part jejune, 
pointless, puerile, and uninteresting. He will probably be struck 
by the fact that there is so evident and naive an absence of any 
attempt on the part of the author to import into his fictions 
any of those characteristics which we are in the habit of con- 
sidering needful for giving interest to fiction, that we are driven 
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to the conclusion that the audience for whom such narratives were 
intended desiderated something very different from anything that 
would content a novel-reader, even the most omnivorous, of the 
present day. There is little or no attempt at any delineation of 
human character; and it may:safely be said that more of those 
touches of nature that make all the world akin may be found in 
one canto of the ‘Divina Commedia’ than in the whole of the 
‘Decameron.’ Something, but not much, may be gleaned towards 
the formation of a conception of the ways of thinking and living 
at Florence in the fourteenth century—not much in comparison 
with what might be expected from a hundred stories concerned for 
the most part with the people and ordinary modes of living of the 
day. For even as regards those of the celebrated stories which 
originally belonged to other writers, and other times and places, 
the actors in Boccaccio’s hands become essentially Florentine. 
And the fact that they do so is the sufficient reply to the 
accusations of plagiarism which have—very absurdly for the most 
part—been brought against the great Florentine novelist. But on 
this point it will be necessary to say a few words presently. 
In a word, the modern reader who should open the ‘ Decameron’ 
with a view to amusement of the kind ordinarily expected in the 
present day from a work of fiction would be disappointed; and 
it may be said with equal truth that the admirer of the modern 
French school of fiction who should be led, by the censures which 
have been passed on the ‘ Decameron,’ to suppose that he would 
find there abundant gratification of his taste, would be disap- 
pointed also. As I have said, an English reader of the present 
day would probably think that the ‘ Decameron’ had been both 
over-praised and over-blamed by the critics of the successive 
centuries who have admired it and shaken their heads over it ; 
and it may be assumed without fear of mistake, I think, that by 
far the largest amount of unfavourabie English opinion on the 
subject has been adopted at second—or rather at third or fourth— 
hand from the censures of the author’s own countrymen. But 
people have very generally lost sight of the fact that Tuscan 
opinion, contemporary and subsequent, was blaming the writer 
for one thing and English opinion for another. There can be 
little doubt, Ithink, that the general English notion is that the 
‘Decameron’ is a grossly indecent book, disfigured in most of, if not 
in all, its pages by abominable indelicacy, to use no coarser word. 
But the main ground on which Boccaccio, and the ‘ Decameron’ 
especially, was blamed by the contemporaries of the author, and 
in a less degree by subsequent generations of the Italians, was the 
irreligious tendency of the author’s mind and works. He very 
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frequently ridicules monks and nuns, and relates stories to their 
disadvantage. He not unfrequently speaks of the sacraments of 
the Church with what was felt to be unbecoming levity, and 
writes generally in an irreverent tone, which certainly must have 
been offensive to devout Catholics. This tone marks the whole 
texture of the ‘ Decameron,’ very much more generally than the 
indecency which stains a few of the stories. This was what his 
contemporaries felt to be reprehensible. This was what the 
kindly, pure-minded, and devout Petrarch censured and sighed 
over, and this doubtless was what lay heaviest on the poet’s 
conscience when, in his latter years, he repented of having written 
what all the world was reading. 

Not, of course, that the ‘ Decameron’ is free from coarseness in 
very many of its pages; and the presence of this—especially the 
way in which such language is used and such matters spoken of in 
all innocency of heart —affords one of the most curious indications 
of the tone and manners of the time and clime which the work 
affords us. It must be remembered that the seven ladies who 
narrate and listen to these stories are represented as having been 
thoroughly virtuous and discreet persons, and that the association 
* with them of the three gentlemen under the terrible circum- 
stances of the time was of an entirely irreproachable nature. The 
marvel is that such persons should have sate in a circle with such 
anti-figleaf simplicity, and so talked to each other. In the great 
majority of cases, it is to be observed, it is insensibility to the 
claims of decency, not cynical indifference to morality, that we 
have to complain of—indelicacy, and not viciousness, that offends 
us. And looking at the matter as one of morality, and of the 
mischief risked by the young in such reading, it may be affirmed 
with the utmost confidence that there is not a page of the ‘ Deca- 
meron ’ that is not innocent and edifying in comparison with several 
of the books which have recently obtained in France the largest 
measure of success and approbation. 

Still it has to be confessed that some few of the stories are 
such as no decent woman would like to confess that she had read, 
and no man of ordinarily refined taste would care to read. For the 
grossness is in almost every instance unredeemed by any scintilla- 
tion of wit or humour. The first instance of the kind occurs in 
the fourth novel of the first day; and when it has been related 
we are told that the ladies blushed as they laughed at it. Every 
now and then also a story not in itself offensive is disfigured, even 
when one of the ladies is the story-teller, by the casual use of so 
outrageously coarse a word that the chance of meeting with such 
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is a sufficient reason why English ladies had better leave the 
‘Decameron’ unopened. 

With regard to the charge of impiety, it may be admitted 
that Boccaccio, despite his tonsure, was not naturally of a reverential 
turn of mind ; that he was disposed to speak lightly of many things 
which the respectable opinion of his day required to be spoken of 
gravely; that he could not forbear from exposing and scoffing at 
what seemed to him hypocritical pretences to sanctity; and that 
in some instances his mode of speaking of things deemed sacred 
made some smail approach towards the tone which became com- 
mon enough among his countrymen a century later. As regards 
this aspect of our poet’s backslidings, however, there will, I think, 
be found very little, if anything, which would offend a Protestant 
reader of the nineteenth century. And it is curious to observe 
that in proportion as his offences belonging to the former category 
appear to us graver and more unpardonable, so those of the latter 
sort have grown to be venial and insignificant. 

It is worth while, perhaps, to give one instance of the sort of 
matter that gave grave offence in Boccaccio’s day, and was twisted 
into significance calculated to afford a foundation for the most 
serious accusations. The third novel of the first day is entitled 
‘ Melchisedeck, a Jew, escapes a great danger prepared for him by 
the Sultan Saladin by means of a Story of Three Rings.’ The Jew 
is very rich, and the Sultan, in need of money, sends for him, 
having invented the idea of asking him which is the true religion, 
and then, if the Jew should say either the Christian or the Jewish, 
punishing him for his heterodoxy; but if he should say the Maho- 
metan, punishing him for not practising what he knows to be true. 
The Jew answers by telling the following story: ‘A certain man 
had three sons and a ring of inestimable value, and he willed that 
to whichever of his sons he should give this ring he should be lord 
of all his fortune, and of his brethren. They were all three excel- _ 
lent young men ; but each of them, eager for the pre-eminence in 
question, was continually imploring the father to give him the ring. 
Bothered in this way, the old gentleman sent for a jeweller and 
had two imitation rings made, which could not be distinguished 
from the original jewel. And he gave one of the three rings to 
each of his sons; the result being that after his death it was im- 
possible to tell which had been appointed his heir, and the question 
is still pending to the present day.’ 

On this story the gravest of all the accusations of impiety 
brought against our author was founded. It was first discovered 
that the author of the novel evidently was of opinion that one 
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religion was as good as another ; and this point having been esta- 
blished, it needed only one step more to be convinced that he was 
the author of a certain horribly impious book entitled ‘ De Tribus 
Impostoribus ’"—the three impostors being of course Moses, Christ, 
and Mahomet—the fame of which was greatly vexing the world 
at that time. It would seem, however, that, despite the fame of 
this much-abused production, no such book ever existed ; and no 
mention of it can be found by anyone who declares that he himself 
had ever seen it; and in the second place the very trite and bald 
story of the Jew and the three rings is, like a great number—per- 
haps the greater number —of the hundred stories of the ‘Decameron,’ 
taken from an older writer. Baldelli, Boccaccio’s latest: biographer, 
says that Bayle is one of those who accuse Boccaccio of having 
been the author of the book ‘ De Tribus Impostoribus.’ .But Bayle 
says nothing whatever of the kind; he simply names one obscure 
writer who, he says, made that accusation against him. 

In 1350 Boccaccio was in his thirty-seventh year, and those 
pleasant days at Naples to which he looked back with so much re- 
morse when age, rather probably by the process of chilling his blood 
than by that of maturing his wisdom, had made all things in heaven 
- and earth seem different to him from what they had once appeared, 
had tocome to anend. The active and serious business of life was 
about to begin for him, and the shape in which it came to him is a 
proof that, whatever may be said or surmised of his life up to this 
period, he had acquired a position of no ordinary eminence among 
his contemporaries ; for the prime years of his manhood seem to 
have been spent in undertaking, and successfully executing, a series 
of embassies for the Florentines to various of the potentates of 
Italy. The reader has seen that both Dante and Petrarch were 
largely occupied in the same career; and the practice of selecting 
such men as the representatives of sovereign States is an interest- 
ing feature of the manners and ways of thinking of the time. 

It would seem that it was in the autumn of 1350 that 
Boccaccio first became personally acquainted with Petrarch at 
Florence. The latter was then at Florence on a diplomatic 
mission, and Boccaccio was about to proceed to Romagna—first, as 
it seems probable, to the little sovereign Court of the Ordelaffi, at 
Forli, and then to Ravenna. An immense amount of learning 
and research has been expended in efforts, more or less unsatisfac- 
tory, to fix the exact dates of various journeys which occupied 
Boccaccio’s life about this period; but it surely is sufficient for 
our purpose to know in a general way what the employment of 
these middle years of his life was, and to be able to picture him to 
our imaginations in his various appearances as ambassador of the 
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Florentine Republic at Forli, at Ravenna, at Padua, at Avignon, 
and on the Rhine. 

It was in December of the year-1350 that the poet started on 
his mission to Romagna, and it was in the November of tbat year 
that he and Petrarch, who was at Florence on a diplomatic mission, 
first became friends. Boccaccio’s appointment to :his embassy 
must have been signified to him, therefore, when he and Petrarch 
first learned to know each other; and both the poets must have 
been frequently called by their affairs to that heart of old Florence 
the Palazzo della Signoria in the piazza of the same name. There 
can be no doubt either that: Petrarch was a frequent visitor in the 
darksome and sombre old house at the corner of the Via di Tosca- 
nella, of which it may be safely conjectured that its present master 
could no longer have said of it, as he did in the boyish days when 
it was so unsympathetic a home to him— 


Li non si ride mai. 


Francesco Petrarco at that time of his life must have had a genial 
laugh in him ; and if there was such a thing in all his composition, 
it was sure to have been brought to the surface by companionship 
with Messer Giovanni, whose jolly appearance had by that time of 
his life assumed a characteristic conformity with his jovial cha- 
racter. The nature and temperament of the two men, close friends 
as they became, were very markedly different. And it must be 
admitted that the high-minded gravity and lofty idiosyncrasy of 
the older man must have—probably with a loving compassion— 
stooped a little to sympathise with the more earthy temperament 
and less high-strung nature of genial, jovial Giovanni, whom we 
figure to ourselves as replying to the half-grave, half-smiling head- 
shakings of his friend in the spirit of the old glee— 
Let me enjoy the cheerful day 
Ere many a year has o’er me rolled ; 


Pleased let me trifle life away 
And sing of love ere I grow old! 


Nevertheless the trifling life away was already over for 
Boccaccio ; and the genial bookish talk between the two bachelor 
diplomates in the house at Santa Felicité had doubtless often 
to be broken off to attend the council at the Palazzo della Sig- 
noria. 

Let us shut out for a moment the light of our nineteenth- 
century day, and turn the glass of our magic lantern on Florence 
in the last months of the year 1350. We see crossing the circle 
of magic light two figures clad in the old Florentine lucco, falling 
in heavy, column-like folds from neck to ankle, with caps pro- 
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vided with warm lappets covering the ears, and an overpiece 
crossing the forehead, passing over the top of the head, and falling 
down the nape of the neck behind. Theslenderer figure is dressed 
wholly in black. The lucco which wraps the stout, portly figure 
of his companion is of a sober but somewhat lighter hue, and the 
lappets of his cap coming from under the black, cowl-like head- 
dress are scarlet. They walk slowly, chatting as they go. On 
the top of the central arch of the Ponte Vecchio—that old bridge 
which is still the only remaining specimen in Europe of the once 
common street-bridges with houses on them on either side—they 
pause, availing themselves by a common impulse of the opening 
there left between the houses to gaze for a minute or two down 
the course of the Arno at the lovely distant view of the range of 
Carrara mountains, which the early winter sunset is just beginning 
to touch with gold. ‘ 


Pre raea eee | 


‘Morning grey and evening red 


Sends the shepherd happy to bed!’ 


says the younger and stouter of the two, in a cheery jovial voice, 
quoting an old Tuscan weather saw, the exact counterpart of the 
English one. 

‘Thinkst thou so, Giovanni?’ returns the other. ‘Methinks 
the moon rising there over the Pisan mountain looks somewhat 
watery. But what is her fickleness compared to that of our 
masters in the Sala del Consiglio? I would my errand were sped 
with them.’ 

‘ Leave the State troubles in the State chambers, maestro mio. 
Carry them not forth with thee to smirch the face of this fair 
world withal. Was there, thinkst thou, in Paradise—or will 
there be—any lovelier horizon than that?’ rejoins the stouter man, 
stretching out his arm over the parapet of the bridge and over the 
river—then unspanned by any other below it—towards the serrated 
western mountain range, his eye beaming with unmixed enjoyment 
of the beauty of it. 

‘If only the human element in the scene were more worthy of 
the Divine!’ sighed the older poet, anticipating the thought! 
of one who was to follow him after four centuries should be 
passed and gone. ‘ But as to the glory which shall be,’ he continued 
in a graver tone, ‘of that, my Giovanni, it becometh not you nor 
me to indulge our feeble fancies with vain imaginings of it. To 
one man only, our common master, has it been given to tread 
those realms of light with a firm foot. We may hardly think to 


1 ¢ Where all save the spirit of man is divine!’ says Byron of Greece. 
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follow him in his eagle flight. But we must be going to the 
Palazzo !’ 

And so they stroll on, by the little chapel at the bridge-foot, 
where both reverently cross themselves and bow their cowled heads, 
through the narrow street of the Por Santa Maria, overhung by 
frowning towers long since levelled, the mark of patrician residences, 
and so into the great Piazza della Signoria, stopping in their walk 
ever and anon to turn to each other at some interesting point in 
their discourse, and but partially aware that they are the cyno- 
sure of neighbouring eyes, till the vast dark portal of the Palazzo 
swallows them up; and they vanish as we shut our magic glass 
into the unfathomable darkness of the past. 

Thrice, at the bidding of the Republic, Boccaccio undertook a 
journey to Avignon—once, in 1354, to Innocent VI., in order to 
ascertain (which it was exceedingly difficult to do) the Pontiff’s 
real sentiments as to the proposed coming to Italy of Carlo, King 
of Bohemia, then elected Emperor; and once again, in 1365, to 
Urban V., to persuade him that his doubts of the friendly and de- 
vout sentiments of the Florentines towards the Holy See were un- 
founded. But we may easily imagine that the embassy which the 
. travelled poet undertook with the most pleasure was that which 
took him to Padua on the errand of persuading Petrarch to accede 
to the pressing invitation of the Signory to make Florence his 
home. The date of this expedition to Padua, as that of so many 
other of Boccaccio’s journeys, is uncertain, although we have two 
accounts of it—one by the Archbishop of Ragusa, Ludovico Becca- 
delli, in his ‘ Life of Petrarch, and the other by Petrarch himself in 
the letter he sent back to the Florentines by the hands of Boccaccio. 
He writes as follows at the conclusion of it :— 

‘What else have I to pray for than that I may be so fortunate 
as to preserve this your favourable feeling towards me to the end 
of my life? For the rest, as to my intention of returning [to 
Florence], if God shall permit, and as to my earnest desire to obey 
your behests, I will not write all I would say, but leave somewhat 
to the living words of your messenger. The illustrious man 
Giovanni, son of Boccaccio, from whom I received your letters, 
exhortations, and orders, is now here, and will with faithful hand 
deliver this letter to you, as he will more eloquently express to you 
my sentiments. When you hear him, consider that you hear me 
speaking by his mouth. May your Republic ever flourish in happi- 
hess and prosperity !’ 

Few readers will not have seen, or will have forgotten, Walter 
= Savage Landor’s inimitable ‘ Pentameron,’ the description of a five- 
days’ visit of Petrarch to his friend at Certaldo. There is no reason to 
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believe that any such visit ever really took place. But the embassy 
to Padua was not the last time that Petrarch and Boccaccio met. 
We find evidence in the letters of the former that Boccaccio 
visited him at Milan, probably in the year 1355, and a second 
time at Venice, in all probability in 1363. And the incident 
called by his biographers ‘ the conversion of Boccaccio’ must, as 
it would seem, have happened between these two epochs. The in- 
cident referred to happened in this wise: A pious hermit, one 
Pietro Petroni, who lived at the Certosa of Siena, and had been 
greatly grieved by the use Giovanni, the now celebrated poet, 
made of the talents God had given him, sent from his dying bed 
a messenger—a certain Father Ciani—to Boccaccio, to warn him 
to repent and change his life. The poet was so stricken in con- 
science, that he became thenceforward a new man; and in the 
first violence of his change of mind he proposed to destroy all 
his books, all the ancient MSS. he had collected with infinite 
expense and labour, and everything connected with profane studies ; 
but his first impulse was to write to his friend Petrarch, who had 
often remonstrated with him on the laxity of his conduct, and 
seek his advice and guidance in the future management of his 
life. Petrarch replied in a tone of moderation and good sense, 
greatly rejoicing in the change in his friend’s sentiments, but 
pointing out to him that such a change in no wise made it neces- 
sary for him to forswear the study of the ancients. 

The nature of the works written by Boccaccio after this period 
shows that the change of mind which had been operated in him 
was a genuine and permanent one. The principal writings belong- 
ing to this later period of his life were the four great works in 
Latin and in prose—the ‘Genealogy of the Gods, the first 
attempt to set forth the story of the ancient mythology; the 
treatise on ‘ Rivers and Mountains,’ that on ‘ Illustrious Women,’ 
and lastly that on ‘Illustrious Victims of Misfortune.’ Before 
this he had written his much more widely read ‘ Life of Dante’ 
in Italian, which after the ‘ Decameron’ has always been considered 
by the Tuscan Della Cruscans as one of the author’s choicest speci- 
mens of style. It was not till 1373 that he received the very 
remarkable honour of his appointment by the Florentine Govern- 
ment to read lectures on the ‘ Divina Commedia ;’ and although he 
was by that time broken in health, and though he says of himself, 
in a letter to Mainardo de’ Cavalcanti, ‘I am now in my sixtieth 
year ; I have lived long enough—ay, and lived much—and I have 
seen what my ancestors never saw,’ he spared no labour to dis- 
charge the task which had been entrusted to him by his country 
efficiently and honourably both to himself and to the greater sub- 
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ject of his labours. Next to the ‘Decameron,’ it has been by his 
Dantescan labours that Boccaccio has been best known to his 
countrymen and to the world of letters generally. 

But before the curtain finally drops it is yet permitted to 
us to obtain one more parting glimpse across the mist of the » 
intervening five hundred years at our kind-hearted, genial, 
jovial Giovanni, who in an age of bitter hatreds and internecine 
feuds made no enemies, and who, if he was sometimes, as the 
saying is, his own enemy, won ‘ the wise who frowned before to smile 
at last.’ And it is a glimpse which, as it shows the peaceful and 
tranquil closing of so busy and agitated a life, is perhaps the 
pleasantest, as it certainly is the fittest, for our leave-taking. 

Our Giovanni always wrote himself ‘Giovanni di Boccaccio da 
Certaldo—the place whence his forefathers originally came to 
Florence, where they seem always to have possessed some small 
patrimony, and whither the poet, full of years and honours, retired 
to end his days. Certaldo is some five- or six-and-twenty miles 
from Florence, and is a station on the line of rail between Empoli 
on the Val d’ Arno and Siena. The little town crests the summit 
of a curving hill, at the foot of which the rail runs along the 
valley of the Elsa, one of the most fertile of Tuscany. A new 
town, as in so many another similar case, has arisen in the neigh- 
bourhood of the rail; and whatever slender elements of activity 
and prosperity may yet remain in the place have been thus drawn 
off from the ancient town to aliment the modern upstart. The 
decadence of old Certaldo is therefore complete. Yet the ancient 
and venerable rocca, or fortress, as these old towns so situated 
are invariably called, still stands begirt with its crumbling walls, 
and, though apparently owing nothing for many a past year to the 
repairing hand of mason, bricklayer, or carpenter, still bids grim 
defiance to Father Time, and continues to afford a shelter to the 
descendants of Boccaccio’s fellow-townsmen. A modern zigzag 
toad has been constructed, by which carriages may now ascend 
from the valley to the old town; but the old paved way up to 
the town still remains, and, like most others of the old hill-roads 
of Tuscany, was evidently intended only for horses or mules, and 
must have been severe climbing for them. We may, I think, feel 
sure that portly Messer Giovanni never attempted the ascent on 
foot; but I fancy I can see him on his discreet. mule, with his 
riding-cloak around him, toiling up the ascent at sober pace, and 
reading, perhaps, a small pocket volume, as his beast with regular 
steps clambers up the well-known steep. He is returning from 
Florence, tired with the ride and anxious to find himself in the 
repose of his own home. The gateway he is thus approaching 
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opens immediately on the brow of the hill—precipice, it might 
almost be called—and the entire walls stand similarly on the very 
edge of the steep descent, so that the little town occupies the 
whole of the table-land on the top of the hill. It contains, 
however, little more than one street, paved, after the invariable 
fashion of Tuscany, with flagstones. In this street two or three 
houses still retain the tower which once marked the residence of 
a patrician ; and one of these is pointed out—any urchin in the 
street will serve as cicerone for the purpose—as the house of 
Boccaccio. It is the one single glory, boast, and source of 
interest which still remains to the town in the wreck of its fortunes, 
and is fully appreciated as such by its inhabitants. When a 
stranger is descried wending his slow way up from the railway 
station to the town, the old dame who keeps the key of‘ the 
house’ is summoned to be in readiness, for nobody imagines for a 
moment that any human being can come to Certaldo for any 
other purpose than to see Messer Giovanni’s house and burial- 
place. <A poor little attempt at a café, the only place of public 
entertainment possessed by the town, is called the ‘ Caffé di 
Boccaccio.’ 

The house, which had become the dwelling and magazine of a 
charcoal-dealer, was preserved from further degradation and 
destruction by the Marchesa Carlotta Lenzoni, who purchased it 
some quarter of a century ago, and caused it to be preserved in 
its primitive condition. Though ennobled by the possession of a 
tower, it is an exceedingly small dwelling. On the ground floor, 
immediately on the right hand of the entrance, is a small room, 
now wholly unfurnished and unfloored. This may have probably 
been the lodging of the bachelor poet’s one maidservant. But 
this room, the entrance, and the staircase occupy all the ground 
floor; and one good-sized room, some five-and-twenty feet long 
by twelve wide, constitutes the entire first floor. Above this, with 
the exception of the tower and miniature kitchen, there is nothing. 
In this room, the drawing-room, library, dining-room, and bed-room 
of the poet, the Marchesa Carlotta Lenzoni has established a little 
Museum Boccaccianum, consisting of all the ancient articles of 
furniture of the poet’s day which remained in the house, a little 
cabinet containing rare and early editions of his works, a specimen 
of his autograph, and some other memorials. 

Here Messer Giovanni passed the last years of his life in 
tranquillity ; and, though he was wont occasionally to sign himself 
‘ Giovanni da Certaldo, inimico della Fortuna,’ it must be supposed 
in tolerable contentment, since the kind entreaties of his much- 
loved Petrarch that he would come and live with him could not 
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induce him to leave his home among the Tuscan hills. Here is 
the description of Messer Giovanni as he appeared at this time, 
which Fillipo Villani has left us: ‘The poet was somewhat stout 
in figure, but tall withal. His face was round, with a slight 
depression of the nose above the nostrils; the lips rather thick, 
but nevertheless handsome and well-shaped; a dimpled chin, 
which imparted much beauty to his smile. The expression of his 
face in speaking was ever jocund and cheerful—always pleasing, 
always benignant. He delighted much in conversation, and 
gained by his good qualities many friends—not one, however, who 
assisted him in his poverty.’ 

Yet Ser Giovanni preferred to brave Fortune’s buffets, and to 
remain, as a kindred spirit has it, ‘ pauper in «re suo’ in his own 
little freehold mansion in Certaldo. The truth is that our dear 
Ser Giovanni, genial and kindly as his nature was, was not without 
a dash of wayward pride, and was too fond of complete inde- 
pendence to live happily otherwise than under his own roof. 
Aretino says of him that he was ‘tenero di natura e sdegnoso,’ 
which, he adds, ‘much injured his fortunes, inasmuch as he had 
nothing of his own ; nor would he enduré to live in dependence on 
signors or princes.’ Sansovino gives him the same character, and 
adds that, ‘ judging his poverty riches enough, content with little, 
and much enamoured of liberty, he thus lived without any of the 
sorrows of dependence.’ And we have little doubt that Messer 
Giovanni, however much ‘inimico della Fortuna,’ was far happier 
with his crust in his little home at Certaldo, among his own 
Tuscan hills, than poor Dante, who felt so bitterly the ‘ salt taste 
of another’s bread and the toilsome mounting of stairs not his 
own.’ ! 

Messer Giovanni di Boccaccio died on December 20, 1375, in 
his sixty-third year, at Certaldo, and was buried there in the 
parish church, under a tombstone, which was removed in 1783 by 
the bigotry of the then incumbent of the parish, not in disaccord 
with the popular opinion and tradition still current in Certaldo 
that Messer Giovanni was a potent magician—as indeed he was. 


1 Some sentences of the above account of the house at Certaldo have been taken 
from a description of it published many years ago by the author in the Atheneum. 





Frighted with False Fire. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


I have heard 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play-—— 


Cuaprer I. 


In the autumn of the year 1870 Professor Ottavio Villani threw 
his studies to the winds, and started for the Continent. The 
Professor was a young man who had given very remarkable proof 
of ability. He had already, at the age of thirty, grown famous 
among the medical men of London, and had earned both admiration 
and detraction. There were certain of the elders who called him 
- a charlatan ; but there were many who believed in him, and almost 
swore by him. Yet, however the Professor was admired, he had 
no skill to win any human creature’s affection. Saturnine in 
aspect, morose in demeanour, and solitary in his tastes was the 
Professor. He was not handsome, and the knowledge of that fact 
galled him bitterly ; for though he was in some respects very near 
being a great man, he was in some others a very small one. He 
was suspicious of all offers of friendship, and seemed more hurt by 
cordiality than most men are by coldness. The armour of reserve 
in which he wrapped himself was as much offensive as defensive. 
He had no friend in the world, so far as anybody in London knew. 
He had gone through the ordinary medical and surgical curriculum § 
at his hospital without making so much as a civil casual acquaint- 
ance. The more refined of his compeers shrank from the loutish 
discourtesy of his manner, and he in turn rejected the boisterous 
amenities of the rougher set with dislike and scorn. The young. 
sters, his fellow-students, fell into an almost superstitious belief in 
his powers of reading ; and he justified their disliking admiration by 
prodigious labours. His mind was “ wax to receive, and marble to 
retain.” He spent his nights and days in avid study, breaking now 
and then into fits of lonely and sullen dissipation. By degrees 
these fits grew less and less frequent and, as he grew to completer 
manhood, they ceased. Even his warmest enemies were fain to 
admit that he was a man of almost superhuman erudition; and 
these hated him therefore in proportion to their own smallness and 
his disdain. 

The Professor lived in Danes Inn, and his chambers were in 
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the uppermost story. The grim outlook from his windows, which 
held nothing but chimney-pots, suited him. The occasional roars 
of bachelor jollity which floated through open windows in the 
summer time suited him also; for they formed food for his despite 
and dislike. He was a man who would scarcely have been com- 
fortable if he could. He never grumbled audibly at anything, but 
loved to nurse all manner of little injuries and annoyances, rejoicing 
in his contemptuous hate of those who inflicted them. 

Professor Ottavio Villani was, in short, as disagreeable and 
unlovely a man as one might meet in a summer day’s walk any 
where. 

For twelve years he had worked incessantly, and now he felt 
himself breaking down. It came to pass, therefore, to the surprise 
of all who knew him, that he gave up work suddenly and treated 
himself to a holiday. He was well-to-do, and could have af- 
forded this at any time; but hitherto he had never even tried to 
resist that stale demon of his, which vexed him and harried him 
into study. 

The graces of Nature were nothing to the Professor. The 
purple of a sunset distance, and the amber and crimson glory of the 
sky above it, awoke in his heart no gleam of responsive beauty. 
Before that ineffable spectacle his scientific instincts aroused them- 
selves, and he dived deep into reflections about the prismatic rays 
and the power of the atmosphere for optic illusions. Filled with 
his own reflections, he walked up and down the deck of the vessel 
which bore him to Rotterdam, and neither knew nor cared that it 
carried another creature. 

As the night fell the wind freshened, and the sea responded. 
The Professor became dreadfully unwell, but even sea-sickness could 
not stir him from his cold and scornful isolation. He suffered in 
lonely silence, and made no appeal even to thesteward. Standing 
at the side of the vessel, as near amidships as he could find a place, 
and gazing with savage endurance at the whirling horizon, he felt 
a hand upon his shoulder, and heard a pleasant voice. 

‘Villani? I thought I knew you.’ 

The Professor looked up for a second, and recognised the 
speaker. Except for that glance he made no acknowledgment of 
his presence, but clutched the rail, and gave himself over, body 
and soul, to misery. 

‘ Try this,’ said the pleasant voice. 

The Professor put the flask by with a peevish gesture of dislike 
and discomfort. 

‘Come, come,’ said the pleasant voice. ‘ It’s the best: thing in 
the world.’ 
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The Professor, finding the flask forced upon him, took it, and, 
with a small and vicious ill-temper, threw it overboard, and clung 
to the rail again. The owner of the pleasant voice looked at the 
Professor with something like anger. A moment later he 
laughed. 

‘What an unhappy devil you must be, Villani, with such a 
temper !’ 

The Professor returned no answer, but clung io the rail, and 
watched the wheeling horizon. The universe seemed one huge 
rotary framework, of which he was the miserable centre. What 
made matters worse was that, while he rolled one way, that perverse 
universe rolled another. Stoic as he was, he could endure no 
longer, and he groaned. 

‘I might have guessed,’ said his unwelcome companion, ‘ how 
ill you were. Let me help you to one of the benches. Come! 
That’s right! Steady, there! Now, lie down here. Let me get 
the rug under your head, and tuck this well about you. There 
you are—as right as a trivet! Now you shall have a dose of 
brandy, and go to sleep. Steward !’ 

Sick as he was, the Professor resented the kindly hand: that 
did him these friendly offices. He moved his head fretfully and 
feebly to avoid the glass that was held to his lips, but his com- 
panion would take no denial, and he was too weak and miserable 
to offer a long resistance. His comrade passed a strap about him 
to ensure him against falling off, threw another rug over him, and 
strolled away to smoke a pipe in the bows, where he watched the 
shadowy bowsprit dive and soar before him. Half humming a 
tune which came drowsily and nasally past his pipe, he sat there 
the night through. He made excursions now and again to the 
Professor, who preserved a sick and sulky silence and felt inwardly 
ashamed. He found him pretending sleep at last, replaced the 
topmost rug, tucked it gently behind him and under him, and 
so left him taut and tidy. Then he went back to the bows, and 
hummed and smoked till daybreak. When the people in the boat 
were astir again, he unpacked the Professor, who was much better, 
and a trifle more ill-tempered. With a blunt and aggravating good 
humour he catered for the comfort of the fractious creature he had 
taken in charge. He saw him to the breakfast-table and made him 
eat. He produced a bottle of champagne and made him drink, and 
declared that each thing he forced upon him was the best in the 
world for sea-sickness. To all these kindly acts and words Villani 
.esponded with a fretful air of injury, which affected him who offered 
them no more than lightning affects a conductor. The Italian’s 
whole being grated at this perpetual good temper and long forbear- 
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ance, and he endured them ina sort of silent rage. He became too 
aggravated at last to bear the other’s presence longer, and walked 
hastily away from him. 

John Harmer, barrister-at-law, sat down in the bows again, 
and smoked and hummed with quiet unostentatious cheerfulness. 
Villani, spurred by his own stale demon, looked at him now and 
again sourly, grudging his enjoyment of life and his handsome 
bearing and bright face. John Harmer, florid in complexion, 
tawny as to the beard, broad-chested, long-limbed, fresh, crisp, 
and healthy, and as cheerful as a linnet, looked now and again at 
the lean and haggard scientist and felt sorry for him, pitying his 
general ill-condition. The young Englishman had most things in 
his favour. He was one of the great army of the briefless, but, he 
was wealthy, and his want of employment weighed lightly on his 
spirits. He had a splendid physique, a good heart, the digestion 
of an ostrich, and a temper distinguished by a calm and unshaken 
cheerfulness. He was going abroad to meet his sweetheart, and 
he was five-and-twenty. 

Villani became a little more approachable by and by, and dis- 
carded a little of his ill-temper. But whatever topic was touched 
as he and John Harmer talked together, the Italian treated it with 
a bitter and grudging satire. Yet, as he talked, he became less and 
less offensive, and, though he continued pessimist all over, grew 
wonderfully interesting, and at last almost companionable. It was 
plainly to be seen that he was really ill—that his nerves were terribly 
irritated, and that his whole system was out of order. He was so 
yellow that one might have thought his veins ran bile. He stooped in 
his walk, and his black hair was already thickly streaked with grey. 
His majestic head was set on an insignificant figure; his chest was 
as narrow as his waist. ‘Ifthis man is unhappy and ill-tempered,’ 
thought John Harmer, as he walked beside him, ‘ it isn’t a great 
deal to be wondered at.’ 

As the Professor passed into his better mood, the hearty young 
fellow’s good-nature and happiness softened him a little. The sea- 
breeze braced him, and a vague sense of holiday-making brought 
a hint of freshness to his spirit. 

‘I suppose,’ said Harmer, as they walked the deck, ‘ that you 
are going on a visit to your friends ?” 

‘No,’ returned the other, falling into his old repellent manner 
at the question. ‘I have no friends on the Continent.’ 

‘What route do you take?’ asked Harmer, ignoring his com- 
panion’s change of manner. 

‘I have no plans,’ the other answered, and turned to the side of 
the vessel. 
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‘Look here, then,’ said the younger man, in his own hearty 
fashion, ‘ join with us.’ He could read the other’s refusal, and went 
on in a tone of friendly appeal : ‘ We are going to be a quiet party. 
You can have things your own way when you want them so, and 
can make our ways yours when it pleases you. You will find it but 
a dreary holiday if you ramble about alone.’ 

The Italian turned round and looked at him, but returned no 
answer. 

‘Come,’ resumed Harmer; ‘ you have worked too hard, and 
these lonely ways are good for nobody. Come and breathe a little 
social air and get the scholarly dust out of your lungs. Say you 
will come.’ 

The Professor looked round again, withdrawing his eyes slowly 
from the distance and fixing them full on those of his companion. 

‘Tam not a social man,’ he said, speaking reluctantly and 
slowly ; ‘I am not used to society, and I am better alone.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Harmer, ‘ we shall send you back to London 
another man.’ 

The Professor shrugged his shoulders wearily, and turned away 
with so definite an aspect of refusal that any other man in the 
- world would have felt himself insulted. But it was not easy to 
insult John Harmer. He turned with Villani and took forcible 
possession of him. Drawing the Italian’s arm through his, he 
went on: 

‘Tm sure you'll get more good out of your holiday by joining 
us than by going about alone. Say you will come.’ 

Villani was annoyed, but he was also, in spite of himself, a little 
touched. He made a fainter resistance. 

‘I shall be in your way,’ he said. 

‘Not at all, my dear fellow, 1 assure you. Now, do let me 
persuade you. We will do everything we can to make you com- 
fortable. And really, now, you know,’ said Harmer, facing round 
upon him, ‘ you’re not well. You're very far from well. You have 
no right to travel about alone.’ 

This friendly solicitude began to be pleasant to the friendless 
man. It flattered his vanity, and fed his sense of his own import- 
ance. 

‘Will you come ?’ said Harmer persuasively, with a hand upon 
his companion’s shoulder. 

‘Yes,’ said the Professor, looking across the waters; ‘I will 
come.’ 

John Harmer became wonderfully interested in the Professor. 
He had known him for years in a casual sort of way, but had never 
exchanged a half-hour’s talk with him before. He found him full 
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of curiosity and interest, a brilliant talker, too cold and hard 
everywhere, but brilliant, dazzling, full of erratic fancies and strange 
psychological theories. He advanced these theories boldly and even 
eagerly, despite his natural reticence. 

‘I say, Villani, said his listener suddenly, ‘you’re another 
man already.’ 

The Professor looked at him darkly for a second or two, and 
then answered, with a stiff assumption of gaiety, 

‘Yes, I am another man already.’ 

‘You men of genius, you know,’ said Harmer, * sometimes get 
into bad habits. You study too closely: you make your lives too 
solitary: you get into an evil habit of ignoring your fellow- 
creatures. Don’t you think so ?’ 

‘I know nothing,’ said Villani, with a laugh which on any 
other man’s face would have been a sneer—his highest expression 
of good-humour—‘ I know nothing of your men of genius and their 
ways. But I—I have worked too hard. I have been too solitary. 
But I am coming from my shell already.’ 

‘It strikes me,’ said Harmer, ‘ that we shall have a jolly time 
of it.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ returned Villani, with the same clumsy cheerfulness ; 
‘we will have a jolly time.’ 

The Professor had eaten a fairly good dinner that evening, and 
had shared a bottle of wine. His sea-sickness was over, and he 
began to feel a strange and unaccustomed glow of geniality. 

‘ Look here,’ said Harmer, ‘ let us two be friends. I'll look you 
up in town, and you'll look me up, and I'll fetch you out of that 
den of yours now and then. Eh? What do yousay? Shall we 
be friends ?’ 

‘I have never made friends, anywhere,’ said Villani, half wist- 
fully, half bitterly. 

‘Then,’ said Harmer, wheeling round upon him, and laying a 
hand upon each of his shoulders, * begin with me.’ 

The Professor was fairly taken by storm and capitulated. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, stretching out both his hands. John 
Harmer removed his grasp from the Professor’s shoulders, and took 
the offered hands. 

‘Very well,’ he said cheerily, ‘ that is a bargain.’ 


Cuapter II. 


Wuen the Professor awoke next morning he found himself ready 
to despise his mood of yesterday and to make recantation of his pro- 
mises of friendship. What had he and this Englishman in common ? 
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he asked himself. ‘ He will look me up,’ he said to himself sulkily, 
‘and drag me out of my den. So he is graciously pleased to pro- 
mise. I have cured one or two men of that sort of fancy, and I 
shall cure him. I have promised to join his friends, but I have 
not promised to accompany them. I will join them, and leave 
them, and then go my own way.’ 

But when he met the young barrister again he found his own 
reticent ill-humour once more subdued. The same ground was 
gone over. The young man’s perfect contentment and happiness 
jarred upon him, and made him envious afresh. But the impossible 
task of ruffling the young fellow’s temper having once been essayed, 
the Professor succumbed anew, and by the time the slow-going 
packet had reached its destination he found himselfactually laying 
plans for John Harmer’s party. When he realised the change 
which seemed to be taking place within him, he was amazed. He 
had never been properly approached before this, somehow. But 
John Harmer had found the key to his heart, and to him it opened 
as wide a door as it could on so short a notice. The poor, clever, 
scholarly little cynic felt even the dawning beams of friendship to 
be gracious. He had never conceived the possibility of anyone 
caring for him before. His tender vanity and his sturdy egotism 
had alike taken arms against all the world. He had been so lonely 
and so scornful that to discover some one whom he did not actively 
dislike was a comfort to him, and a pleasant wonder. He began 
to think whether he was capable of friendship, and brought in a 
verdict against himself. Another half-dozen years of such a life as 
he had led, and his case would have been hopeless. But a real 
friendship began to grow in the stony soil his heart offered. It 
was a poor little plant, and destined to be terribly buffeted, but 
he gave it room and nourishment. 

Harmer insisted that the Professor should join his company at 
once, and bore him, bag and baggage, to the hotel at which the 
meeting was arranged to take place. The young fellow was un- 
commonly light-hearted that morning, as was natural. But it 
needed all his cheerfulness to bear the news which awaited him. 
A letter lay at the hotel, despatched, so it turned out, two days be- 
fore his departure from England. He was called imperatively 
home. The business on which he was summoned would not wait, 
and so he went ruefully on board the returning packet, and ruefully 
bade Villani good-bye. In ten days at the outside he promised to 
rejoin him, and left in his hands a brief note of introduction to 
the friend who headed the holiday party he had hoped to meet. 

* I will join them when you join them,’ said Villani. ‘I will 
meet you here on your return.’ 
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‘No,’ pleaded Harmer, ‘I haven’t time to write another line. 
Do at least see them, and explain. Tell them I will follow as soon 
asI can. There’s the bell for the start. Good-bye.’ 

With that he rushed on board, and from the deck renewed his 
entreaties to Villani on the quay. 

‘You will do that, old man,’ so he besought him, ‘ won’t you, 
now ?’ 

‘I will do it,’ said Villani, and took pity on the rueful young 
face, lately so bright; and went away wondering at himself. 

John Harmer’s friends were a day or two late. Villani waited 
in Rotterdam and rambled about its streets, and hung over its 
bridges, and watched its markets, and loitered on the quays with 
one topic pretty generally in his mind. That topic was John 
Harmer’s offer of friendship. The more he looked at it and 
thought of it, the more he liked it. For one thing the man’s 
egotism was gigantic, and this offer fed it. But there were many 
better ingredients than gratified vanity in the feeling with which 
he thought of his late companion. Little gusts of tenderness 
touched him at moments, and were inexpressibly sweet to him. 
He found traces of humanity within himself which reconciled him 
with his own soul, and partly with the world. 

On the morning of the third day of his sojourn in Rotterdam 
he picked up a flower in the market-place. He carried it with 
him as he walked, looking at it with the eye of a scientific botanist, 
and without the faintest sense of any beauty init. Standing still 
for a moment in the intentness of his examination he felt a touch 
upon his coat. He looked down and saw a tiny little Dutch damsel 
with dirty chubby cheeks and big blue eyes, and soft untidy flaxen 
hair blown about by the wind. The child stretched out her hand 
for the flower with such perfect confidence in the success of her 
appeal that he gave it to her as a matter of course, and actually 
stooped and patted the rough little flaxen head. The tiny damsel 
dropped a quaint little courtesy, and went off with the flower. His 
eyes followed her with pleased interest. As he turned away, he 
saw a young lady, who smiled at the incident with womanly satis- 
faction. The young lady held the arm of a white-headed old 
gentleman, of whom the Professor remained unconscious. 

He walked about for an hour or two, and that smile haunted 
him. Jt seemed impalpably present in the light about him, and 
enwove him in a mesh of sunbeams. As he walked on the quay it 
shimmered softly in the sunlit dancing water. His thoughts dwelt, 
pleased, on innocent things, forgotten long ago, and now freshly 
called to mind and sweetly wondered at. He moved in a new at- 
mosphere, trod the soil of a new world. He thought of the child 
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who had silently begged that stray blossom, and was surprised that 
no child had ever charmed him before. A phrase he had heard 
somewhere made a refrain in his mind—‘ Sweets to the sweet: 
farewell.’ There was a little gentle sadness in the ‘farewell ;’ 
he knew not why and cared not wherefore. Vague delicate fancies 
bloomed for him everywhere, and over them all, like the moon on 
a fairy landscape, brooded the smile he had seen. 

When he returned to the hotel, a waiter informed him that the 
expected party had arrived. He sent in John Harmer’s note of in- 
troduction, and a few minutes later a white-headed genial-looking 
old gentleman came into the room and welcomed him. 

‘My name is Malden,’ said the old gentleman ; ‘I am heartily 
glad, Professor Villani, to welcome you to our small circle. Pray 
join us at once.’ 

The old gentleman with busy cordiality motioned the Professor 
into the next room, and kept up by the way a continuous murmur 
of welcome. The influences of the morning and of the absent John 
Harmer were on the Professor still, and so cheered and warmed 
him that he went through the process of introduction without pain. 
This negative comfort brightened when the smile he had encoun- 

‘tered in the street met him here again. rae 

‘My danghter Mary, said the old gentleman. ‘A friend of 
John’s, my dear—Professor Villani.’ 

The young lady extended her hand and accepted the Professor 
with a winning cordiality. She was very graceful in figure, and 
very sweet and attractive in manner. Her smile seemed to the 
Professor ineffably beautiful. Of women in true womanly aspect 
this solitary student knew absolutely nothing. Of love he knew 
absolutely nothing. It is probable that he had never so much as 
thought of its possibilities as affecting himself. Love came upon 
him unrecognised, and bound him hand and foot and soul and 
body, and he meanwhile knew nothing of it. It touched him like 
delicate music—it surrounded him like warm sunlight—it stole 
upon his senses like a swift and sweet and pungent odour. It 
came as a transfiguration of the soul. The Professor entered his 
true atmosphere. The genius that was within him expanded and 
burst into kindly blossom. His moroseness of manner vanished, 
and his shyness went with it. His impatience of contradiction 
and his little vanities were as far away as if they had never existed. 
He was as completely transformed as Teufelsdrockh in the presence 
of Blumine. He talked, and his tongue was loosened. He had 
always been brilliant, and his lectures had for three years been the 
talk of scientific London. But now he found heart as well as brain, 
and whatever topic was touched upon he decked with the wealth 
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of his learning and the grace of his fancy. The people to whom 
John Harmer had introduced him were all charmed with him. 
They had heard of him from afar, and felt the honour of his fame 
reflected upon them by his presence. They allowed him to see 
this, and it was grateful to him. The icy crust which had hitherto 
covered him melted away before the social warmth of these new 
friends and the gladness of his own heart. There he sat, the 
pedant and the cynic of the day before yesterday, playing gracefully 
and gently with a thousand poetic fancies. Whenever he paused 
they woke him up again, and he flowed on afresh. There was pro- 
bably no man in Europe that day who could have rivalled his talk. 
He crowded Science with an interest to which Romance was strange, 
and rose daringly to sublime speculations. 

His hearers sat entranced. 

The Professor retired to his room, but not to rest; he was 
too excited to sleep, and too happy to dream of wasting his time 
in any such ridiculous fashion. He was an inordinate smoker, 
and with his pipe between his lips he marched up and down 
the room. The tall wax candles on either side of his mirror 
guttered down in the soft warm air that came through the open 
window. He began to undress, and, as he did so, caught sight of 
the reflection of his face in the looking-glass. No inward change 
which had come upon him had surprised him half so much as the 
outward change he saw there. His face was positively handsome. 
His eyes sparkled, his cheeks were alight with clear colour, his 
whole countenance was lofty and radiant in expression. He placed 
his elbows on the table and regarded himself steadily ; as he did 
so the inevitable change came about. The habitual look of 
cynical distrust obscured the candid question of his eyes. His brow 
clouded, and his mouth fell into its old peevish lines. 

He leaned there regarding his own darkened face until the 
candles went out, and even then regarded it in fancy, passing 
through dark ways of thought meanwhile. It was grey dawn when 
he moved away, and he could just dimly see through the black 
gleam of the mirror a ghostly presentment of himself. He 
nodded at that ghostly presentment and turned away. 

‘I will say nothing yet,’ the Professor said to himself as he 
tossed restlessly in bed. ‘I will wait and see.’ 

He lay awake until morning, and arose pale and tired; his 
companions saw his prostration, and were profuse in their attentions. 
He accepted all they did and said as he had never been able to 
accept kindness before. What with his old fatigues and his new 
excitements, he grew feverish, and had to be nursed and petted a 
gooddeal. A total change came upon him, and shone so distinctly 
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in his face that, when John Harmer joined the party at Brussels, 
he was startled by it. But before John Harmer came the mischief 
which had done this good was wrought beyond all possibility of 
recall, and Ottavio Villani was hopelessly and passionately in love 
with John Harmer’s sweetheart. 

He could not have helped it even had he tried. He had never 
experienced the boyish attachments that nearly all men have 
known as the precursor of that final love which brings bliss or bale. 
He did not recognise the passion when it came upon him ; he only 
knew that his life was suddenly made sweet to him, and that the 
bitter world had grown gracious. He thought of John Harmer in 
this revolution with a thankful devotedness which would have been 
impossible to him a fortnight before. John was the first creature 
who had laid a kindly hand on him since he could remember. 
There were tears in his eyes once, as he called to mind the gentle 
fashion in which the young man had placed the wrappages about 
him while he was sick on board the steamer. He longed to hear 
the genial young fellow’s pleasant voice again, and see his pleasant 
face. John Harmer came in due course, and the first thing Villani 
saw of him was, that he placed his arm round Mary’s waist and 
kissed her. That sight was gall and wormwood to the Professor. 
But worse to find that John absolutely monopolised her, and 
held himself her accredited proprietor. The Professor watched the 
pair narrowly whenever he had a chance, and groaned inwardly 
when he saw with what a pleased complacency her eye rested on her 
lover. That genial youngster took her love as a thing of course— 
so it seemed to the Professor’s jealous eye. ‘He does not know 
how to value her,’ he said to himself, now that his eyes were 
opened to his own condition. ‘He is cold and phlegmatic, like 
his race,’ he would say; ‘he offers friendship, and she takes it for 
love. I love her!’ so he passionately repeated to himself. ‘I love 
her! I love her! She could take me in her hand and re-create me, 
and do what she would with me. Why could I not keep my spites 
and miseries wrapped about my heart ? They would have saved me 
from this. I have seen heaven, and now I am bidden to walk into 
hell!’ So he raved inwardly, with the saturnine brows drawn 
down, and the saturnine lips compressed, and the black eyes glowing 
like black fire. ‘I love you! I love you! I love you!’ he cried. 
‘I worship you! I love you! I would die for you! My goddess! 
My queen !’ 

He buried all this passion within him fathom-deep, and it 
burned and fretted until he grew to a skeleton. His face became 
sharp and attenuated and his stoop increased. His great coal-black 
eyes gleamed like lamps in darkness, under his gloomy brows. 
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He fought a perpetual fight with all the powers of evil in his own 
nature. Tempests of hate and jealousy raged through him, but 
those about him heard no whisper of the storm. He would go 
away from everybody and sit alone, with his head between his 
hands, and fight his savage battle in perfect quiet. Mary found 
him in this attitude one day, and asked if he were ill. He lifted 
so white a face that she was frightened. 

‘ Are you in pain?’ she asked him tenderly. 

His face was grey, and his eyes were filmy with anguish. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘ I am in pain—in pain—in pain !’ 

He looked at her with a despairing intensity which frightened 
her still more, and moved his head slowly from side to side, with 
so wild a look of suffering that for the moment she thought 
him mad. 

‘These dreadful headaches,’ said the Professor, rising, with a 
most pitiable smile, ‘ will be my ruin some day.’ He had quite 
regained his self-possession, and he saw clearly that he must go 
away at once. ‘I am not well enough to travel for enjoyment,’ he 
said; ‘I shall remain behind—here; and shall rest.’ 

It was arranged so that night, to the great regret of the whole 
party. .In the morning they went away with kind farewells, and 
left the Professor to himself; He lingered in the quiet Rhineside 
village a week, and then returned to London, apparently un- 
changed ; dark, saturnine, and reticent asever. He had discovered 
and had done great things, but he hid them in his heart. 


Cuapter III. 


It was winter-time, and the rain was falling drearily and 
heavily. The Professor was seated by the fire, smoking and star- 
ing at the pattern on the wall. He heard a key fumble at the 
lock of the door outside and then a tap at the door of the room in 
which he sat. ‘Come in,’ said the Professor, and the charwoman 
entered. 

‘ Please, sir,’ said the charwoman, ‘ might I ask as you’d do me 
the favour to lend me some coals? ’Cause Mr. ’Armer’s coming 
back this evening, and he ain’t got none.’ 

‘Who is coming back?’ asked the Professor. 

‘Mr. ’Armer, sir, what had the chambers oppo-site, sir.’ 

The Professor turned away and looked at the fire. The woman 
waited for a time and then renewed her request. 

‘May I take the coals, sir ?’ 

m ‘ Certainly, certainly,’ he answered, starting. ‘ Anything you 
ike,’ 
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The woman thanked him, and went away. She closed the 
inner door, and pulled the outer door after her, but failed to latch 
it. A minute later, a keen draught of air drove it swinging back 
against the wall, but the Professor was so deep in thought that he 
did not hear it. He sat staring at the pattern on the wall, and 
thinking, thinking. Sleepless nights and feverish days, and 
passionate love, half stifled by passionate study, had worn him to 
a shadow. He found his memory fail him strangely at times, so 
that what was done or said a week ago seemed to have been 
said or done yesterday, and all the interval to be blank and 
void. He felt so utterly tired and weary now that he resolved 
to obtain unconsciousness for a time, and so give body and soul a 
little of the rest they needed. He rose and took from a bureau a 
little phial filled with some dark-coloured liquid. He poured a 
small quantity of this into a wine-glass half-filled with water, 
measuring it with extreme care, and, having replaced the phial, he 
tossed off the contents of the glass and sat down and filled his 
pipe. In a little while the opiate took effect. The pipe fell from 
his lips, and his hands dropped listlessly over the arms of the 
_ chair on either side. 


When he awoke, the fire had died out, and the cold struck to 
the very marrow of his bones. One burner in the chandelier was 
dimly alight, and by its flame he saw a figure standing in the 
doorway. 

‘Who is there?’ he cried sharply, springing to his feet. 

‘All right, old man, answered John Harmer’s voice, with 
cheery accent. ‘ Howcold and dark you are here! Come over to 
my rooms: I have a roaring fire there, and things are generally 
jolly.’ 

The Professor rose and followed. They had but to cross a 
stone landing to reach the snugly-furnished chamber, aglow with 
warmth and light. The Professor was dazed with recent sleep, 
and winked drowsily in the light. Harmer thrust him into a 
comfortable seat, closed the door, heaped more coals upon the 
fire, and placed decanters upon the table, talking merrily all the 
while. A sudden black hatred welled up in the Professor’s heart, 
and for the moment he felt murderous. ‘ Why should this man 
affront me with his happiness? Why should he flaunt himself be- 
fore me so gaily, who is the only bar to hopes I dare not dream of ?’ 
Sothe Professor thought darkly as he sat and only half heard the 
gay talk of his companion. 

* But you are out of sorts, said Harmer. *£ You look ill.’ He 
laid a hand upon the Professor’s shoulder. 
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The touch smote the Italian like a reproach. He shook it off 
peevishly, and felt that his thoughts were guilty. 

‘Come, come!’ said Harmer kindly, ‘ you must remember our 
promise, Villani. You look worn to death, old man.’ 

‘ Yes ?’ asked the Professor, trying to smile, and feeling that 
he succeeded but poorly. ‘I am growing old, Harmer.’ 

John laughed, and poured out a glass of wine. 

‘Try the fountain of youth, he said lightly. But he looked at 
the Professor with kindly eyes that smote his evil thoughts anew. 
There was a whisper in Villani’s mind that seemed almost like a 
whisper at his ear: ‘ Would it profit me if the man were dead?’ 
But through all the evil of his thoughts, there was in his mind 
an inexplicable tenderness for the man. He felt that he loved 
him and hated him at once—loved him for himself, and hated 
him that he was in the way. 

‘ You are working too hard again, said Harmer. ‘ You must 
resign your professorship for a time and take complete rest. You 
will kill yourself if you go on in this way.’ j 

‘ Why not?’ the other answered, sick at heart. 

‘Come, come!’ said Harmer again, with a friendly hand once 
more upon Villani’s shoulder. 

The Professor would not meet his companion’s eye, and made 
the first motion which occurred to him to avoid it. He took out 
his watch mechanically, but, seeing the time, started to his feet. 

‘TI shall be late,’ he said. ‘I have to lecture to-night at the 
hospital, and I must go at once. Good-night.’ 

‘ Let me come with you,’ said Harmer. ‘I have nowhere to go 
and nothing to do to-night, and it will be a treat to me to hear 
you. 

‘If you care for it,’ said the Professor, muffling himself as he 
spoke. 

They went through the wet and gleaming streets together 
arm-in-arm. The Professor’s mind was quite dim until he found 
himself in the lecture theatre. Harmer sat just in front of him. 
The place was crowded, and it was already a minute or two beyond 
the time. He plunged into the midst of his subject, and lost 
himself and his own cares in it, as he was always able todo. He 
was describing an operation performed upon a frog; and opened 
with a defence of vivisection from the charge of inhumanity. He 
dealt with the question animatedly and satirically, and drew 
forth frequent laughter and applause. These signs were almost 
unknown at the deliverances of other professors in the College, but 
Were frequent at Villani’s. 

Having set aside the opening question, he took up the actual 
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matter of his lecture. The main threads of it were these. It was 
a vulgar belief, as his hearers knew, that a separation of the tissues 
of the brain was fatal. The brain could be sharply and clearly 
divided without danger to life. These severances altered the ma- 
nifestations of life and destroyed the powers whose seat lay in the 
parts which were eliminated. Thus—sever the brain from the 
vertebral cord below the optic lobes, and the power of sight 
vanishes ; sever it above the optic lobes, and the power of sight 
remains. In the case he dealt with, an incision had been made. 
The seat of such higher faculties as the frog possessed was cut 
clean away from the spinal cord. Result: the frog became a 
mere automaton, a machine imbued with the principle of life. 
It could see, but without apprehension of that it saw. Touched 
with acid, it demonstrated feeling by uneasy motions. Placed in 
water, it swam mechanically to land, but went no farther. Having 
food pressed upon it, it could eat; but it had no wit left to 
know that it needed food, or to go in search of it. Frog reduced 
in short to mere mechanical frog ; motiveless, automatic; a frog 
of reflex action pure and simple. Deduced from all this—elo- 
quent thunder against materialism, and argument to show that 
the mere life-principle is utterly apart from mind, and even from 
instinct. 

The Professor remarked that John Harmer listened with an 
air of intense interest to this discourse. Harmer commented on 
it, when they had left the theatre, and asked many questions con- 
cerning it. Villani answered them all indifferently. 

‘ Could that experiment be performed on a man ?’ asked Harmer 
suddenly. . 

They were at that moment underneath the gas-lamp at the gate 
of the Inn. The Professor turned upon his companion with a ges- 
ture which brought them both to a standstill. 

‘Yes,’ he answered; and they walked up the Inn side by side. 

‘I suppose the operation would be much more difficult?’ John 
asked a moment later. | 

‘A man’s brain is more difficult of approach than a frog’s, 
the Professor answered. A great horror of himself was settling 
down upon him. Awful voices whispered to him and tempted 
him. He knew nothing but this horror until he found himself 
in Harmer’s room, seated at the fireside. 

‘It seems to open up,’ John was saying, ‘ quite a new sphere of 
possible crime. Ghastly notion, isn’t it? Would it be possible 


to do it in such a way as to leave a man such a mindless machine 
as you described, and yet escape detection ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ said the Professor in answer. ‘ By the use of a peculiar 
instrument.’ 

It sounded to him as though some other spoke the words, and 
he stood by and listened. 

‘Is there such an instrument ?’ Harmer asked again. 

‘I have an instrument,’ so the Professor seemed to hear his 
own voice say, whilst he stood by and listened, ‘ made for another 
purpose long ago, which could be turned to this.’ 

The pulses beat so in his downcast eyes that everything he 
looked upon was red, as if with blood. Why would the man tempt 
him so horribly ? 

‘ Would you mind letting me see it?’ said Harmer. ‘Tell me 
how it could be done.’ 

His own voice sounded again in the Professor’s ear. 

‘You may see it if you like. I will fetch it.’ 

The walls and the roof were red when he arose, and dared to 
east his eyes about him. The globe of the lamp was red, like 
blood fresh spilled. There was a red glow in the darkness of his 
own room as he entered it. He laid his hand upon the case in 
which he knew the instrument lay, and returned with it. Harmer 
examined it, and asked questions about it, and seemed quite mor- 
bidly interested in it. 

The surging horror rose higher and higher, and sounded with 
noises of the sea, and throbbed with alternate beats of darkness and 
red light. 

‘But you are ill again, said Harmer, with the kindly hand 
once more laid lightly on his arm. ‘I weary you.’ 

The surging tide of horror took to itself a hundred whispering 
voices. Pallid, awful faces flashed from it, and disappeared in it ; 
and from dreadful lips that came and vanished rose floating mur- 
murs like noises of the sea, all urging him to do the deed, and 
free himself, and be happy. He knew that they were the voices 
of perdition, and that their promise of happiness was a lie as deep 
as hell. He answered so in his own heart; but they all whispered, 
‘Get the deed done!’ 

He could not withstand their awful bidding. 

‘Excuse me for a moment,’ he heard his own voice say. ‘I 
am unwell. I will return in a minute.’ 

He crossed the stone landing, and entered his own room and 
closed the door. Then he struck a light, hunted in a cabinet, 
and found a phial. Then he took a decanter and poured into it 
the contents of the phial, examining the wine against the light 
afterwards and ascertaining that its colour was unaltered, Next, 
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‘ Yes,’ said the Professor in answer. ‘ By the use of a peculiar 


instrument.’ 
It sounded to him as though some other spoke the words, and 


he stood by and listened. ' 

‘Is there such an instrument?’ Harmer asked again. 

‘I have an instrument,’ so the Professor seemed to hear his 
own voice say, whilst he stood by and listened, ‘ made for another 
purpose long ago, which could be turned to this.’ 

The pulses beat so in his downcast eyes that everything he 
looked upon was red, as if with blood. Why would the man tempt 
him so horribly ? 

‘ Would you mind letting me see it?’ said Harmer. ‘Tell me 
how it could be done.’ 

His own voice sounded again in the Professor’s ear. 

‘You may see it if you like. I will fetch it.’ 

The walls and the roof were red when he arose, and dared to 
cast his eyes about him. The globe of the lamp was red, like 
blood fresh spilled. There was a red glow in the darkness of his 
own room as he entered it. He laid his hand upon the case in 
which he knew the instrument lay, and returned with it. Harmer 
examined it, and asked questions about it, and seemed quite mor- 
bidly interested in it. 

The surging horror rose higher and higher, and sounded with 
noises of the sea, and throbbed with alternate beats of darkness and 
red light. 

‘But you are ill again,’ said Harmer, with the kindly hand 
once more laid lightly on his arm. ‘I weary you.’ 

The surging tide of horror took to itself a hundred whispering 
voices. Pallid, awful faces flashed from it, and disappeared in it ; 
and from dreadful lips that came and vanished rose floating mur- 
murs like noises of the sea, all urging him to do the deed, and 
free himself, and be happy. He knew that they were the voices 
of perdition, and that their promise of happiness was a lie as deep 
as hell. He answered so in his own heart; but they all whispered, 
‘Get the deed done!’ 

He could not withstand their awful bidding. 

‘Excuse me for a moment,’ he heard his own voice say. ‘I 
am unwell. I will return in a minute.’ 

He crossed the stone landing, and entered his own room and 
closed the door. Then he struck a light, hunted in a cabinet, 
and found a phial. Then he took a decanter and poured into it 
the contents of the phial, examining the wine against the light 
afterwards and ascertaining that its colour was unaltered, Next, 
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returning the phial to its place in the cabinet, he recrossed the 
stone landing, and again entered his friend’s room. 

‘There,’ he said, in a voice which had no quiver of excitement 
in it, ‘is a medicine which never fails to set me on my feet.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Harmer; ‘ what is it?’ 

‘It*is ’34 port,’ said the Professor. ‘Try a glass with me.’ 

He filled for himself first, with a steady hand; then for his 
friend. 

‘A toast,’ he said, holding a glass in each hand. ‘ Mary 
Malden! May she be happy, and her husband blessed with her 
most constant love !’ 

‘Amen to that sweet prayer!’ said John, reaching out his hand 
for the glass. ‘ Thank you, dear old fellow—thank you!’ 

‘Now,’ said the Professor, in that dreadful voice which seemed 
to him to be outsice him and apart from his own will while it 
spoke his thoughts, ‘a race to the bottom!’ 

With that he set one glass in John Harmer’s hands, and raised 
the other to his own lips. It went no farther. He watched; and 
in the horrible red light which filled the room, he saw John 
_ Harmer gulp the liquor down, and then his own glass fell from his 
hand, and shivered at his feet. He saw Harmer make a motion 
with his lips as if the taste of the wine surprised him and displeased 
him. Then, when Harmer raised his eyes at the sound of the 
fallen glass, Villani saw that his victim read, or partly read, his 
purpose. 

‘What have you done?’ cried Harmer, falling upon him. 
‘What horror is this that fills your face ?’ 

‘I am mad, shrieked the Professor. ‘ Why did you tempt me 
till I passed my strength? You are falling asleep already, and 
will awaken soulless, heartless, without memory. I love her—do 
you hear? I love her!’ 

Then suddenly he flung himself upon his face and grovelled on 
the floor. 

‘ Kill me,’ he cried, ‘ before sleep overcomes you. Save your- 
self.’ 

He heard the one word ‘ Traitor!’ That was all. He looked 
up and saw the young man swaying to and fro. Then the rolling 
figure slipped suddenly into the chair from which the sentient man 
had risen. 

Villani arose, and looked upon him. The whispering voices 
were at his ear again. ‘There is no withdrawal now. Go on! 
Goon! Goon! Goon!’ 

Then a cold blindness came upon him, and. he had no actual 
memory of the awful deed. But he knew that he had done it, and 
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that it was past recall. The place was so horribly still that the 
ceasing of the inward voices which had prompted him seemed like 
a gap in nature. They were all silent for a time, but the sea of 
horror had risen overhead, and he was drowning in it. 


Cuapter IV. 


Arter this, strange blanks began to appear in the Professor’s 
life, so that he seemed rather to leap from stage to stage of exist- 
ence than to live through consecutive days. He knew how dread- 
fully his memory failed him, and was fully persuaded within 
himself that he was mad. 

The first of these gaps in memory occurred between the com- 
mission of his crime and the awaking of his victim. Between those 
two events he was conscious of absolutely nothing but one tremen- 
dous outburst of remorse and horror. After those raging moments 
came a cloud which hid everything. 

He was standing at the side of his victim’s chair, with his hand 
upon the shoulder of the only man with whom he had ever ex- 
changed even the faintest promises of friendship. He thought, 
with a curious kind of helpless self-pity, that he might have 
grown to love this man, and to be more than reconciled to his own 
sorrows. Perhaps remorse had for the moment worn itself out. It 
is certain that for the time his only feeling was one of altogether 
hopeless longing. His hand was on the shoulder of that cunningly- 
arranged machine which had beenJohn Harmer, and he was kneeling 
beside the chair in which the helpless figure sat. So long as the 
Automaton’s eyes were closed, the face revealed no change. But when, 
in obedience to the touch of the Professor’s hand, the eyelids raised 
themselves and the eyes looked out upon him, their absolute vacuity 
struck him with an almost unbearable dread. No eyes of fate 
ever looked such awful accusation as those vacant and unrecog- 
nising orbs. 

The Professor mastered his terror, and proceeded to examine 
into the effects of the operation. The Automaton sat in the exact 
attitude in which it had been aroused from sleep. Villani took 
one of the fingers of the left hand, and pinched it slightly. The 
right hand came across to brush away the cause of pain. This 
action aroused the figure, which, cramped by remaining the whole 
night in one posture in its opiate sleep, sat up, and yawned, and 
stretched itself, and then slid back and settled itself into a comfort- 
able position. The Professor passed his hand rapidly before the 
vacant eyes. The eyelids flickered. Sight remained unimpaired. 

Villani crossed the room and stood at some distance from the 
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arm-chair. He tried once or twice to speak, but his tongue refused 
to shape the word he wished to utter. At last the power of speech 
returned, and he called the Automaton by what had been its name. 
The head turned, and the eyes looked in the direction of the sound 
—with absolute vacancy, and with no comprehension of its meaning. 
A curiosity which he felt to be more dreadful than the feeling 
which had led him to the commission of the crime began to animate 
the Professor. He felt as though, in a dream, he were compelled 
to carry out a scientific inquiry into the results of his own un- 
speakable wickedness. The whole fearful business was resolving 
itself against his will into an experiment. 


There are no words in any language spoken by men which can 
do more than hint the horror in which Villani lived perpetually. 
He had so far recovered himself, and so far mastered his own fears, 
that he was able to seek out Mr. Malden, and to tell him that 
some unimaginable misfortune had befallen John Harmer. The 
old gentleman had been to visit him, and at the Professor’s request 
had called in two physicians, who could make nothing of the case 
except that Harmer had fallen into a condition of hopeless imbe- 
cility. Villani’s remorse had never burned so fierily within him 
as when he heard this verdict repeated to Mary. He would have 
thrown his own soul into the gulf for ever to have been able to 
undo the past. Eut that was nothing, and is saying nothing; for 
he suffered whatever agony he was capable of already, and could 
see no end for it, even in the grave. Yet he never relaxed the 
purpose for which he had brought all this upon himself, and he 
bent all the energies of his mind to win the stake he played for. 

And at last he won it—in its outward form. The happiness of 
it, and the good of it, and the sweet peace of it, were just as far 
away as heaven from hell. But Mary Malden, after a year and a 
half of waiting, had promised to be his wife. The tender care 
with which he watched and tended the soulless body of her lover 
touched her nearly. Villani’s profound unhappiness, which he 
persuaded her had sprung from his own hopeless love, touched her 
also. So, though he knew her heart was unweaned from its old 
allegiance, and though he knew that she had promised mainly that 
she might help him to nurse the victim of his infamy, he accepted 
the promise, and they were to be married. 

It was, of course, in the nature of things that this should add 
to his punishment. It did so for a time, and therefore helped to 
bring about the inevitable reaction. The spirit can bear no more 
than the body a perpetual pain. Agony is an anodyne. Villani’s 
perceptions of pain became numbed, and the dream-like feeling 
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with which all things had been invested since the beginning of his 
temptation grew in strength, and annulled his fears and his re- 
morses. Total despair is fearless. It can encounter nothing that 
is not better than itself, and therefore it has nothing to fear. 

So when detection, which is the ever-near damnation of the 
common criminal, approached the Professor, it brought no added 
dread. No amazement of shame, no horror of exposure, could 
wound him further. Had fate by some swift stroke cloven his soul 
in twain, he would not have felt it. 

There was a beery and bloated captain resident in the Inn, who 
had left the army, as the rumour ran, under disreputable auspices. 
John Harmer had know him slightly, and had been courteous to 
him, in the native kindness of his heart, as fewmen were. It had 
never been a matter of surprise that the bloated and beery captain 
should inquire frequently—as he did—about Harmer’s state of 
health, and ask what hope there was of his recovery. It was not 
a matter of surprise, when, in answer to Mr. Malden’s entreaties, 
the Professor had brought John Harmer to the old gentleman’s 
house at Putney, that the captain should have introduced himself 
there, and should call twice or thrice a week to pursue his friendly 
inquiries. The projected marriage was near at hand, when, after 
one of those strange lapses in memory which had now grown so 
frequent, the Professor found himself alone with John Harmer’s 
automatic body and the captain. He found himself thinking that 
he had noticed in the cashiered warrior’s demeanour a certain un- 
warranted insolence which called for a check of some kind, when the 
man came across the room and laid an insolent hand upon his 
shoulder. 

All things had grown now to be like a part of a hideous night- 
mare which he could watch almost contentedly. Villani waited 
therefore for what might come, reading a braggart triumph in the 
face before him, and not caring what new terror the triumph might 
proclaim. 

It was less like listening to a speech as he sat there than 
dreaming that he had heard such a speech a long, long time ago, and 
recalled it to memory now. He had no distinct knowledge of the 
words in which the news came. He knew it had come, and was 
not surprised, or grieved, or anyway affected. The world was 
empty and he was empty ; that was all. 

But the gist of what the captain had to say was this. That 
on a certain night—a year and a half ago—he was sitting in his 
chambers with the windows open. It was a queer time of the 
year for that sort of thing, but the captain had not been quite 
sober when he came home, and had only just awakened from a 
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drunken sleep. The windows opposite were those of Professor 
Villani, and one of them was open also. They were dark until the 
Professor entered the room, and struck a light. Then the captain, 
newly awakened from his drunken sleep, saw the Professor pour 
the contents of a little phial into a decanter, and saw him examine 
the decanter curiously afterwards. He had his suspicions at the 
time, and thought of cards, when he saw the Professor put out the 
gas, and heard shortly afterwards excited voices from Harmer’s 
rooms. When he heard of Harmer’s imbecility, he put two and 
two together, so he said, and summed them up against the Pro- 
fessor. He had puzzled his head about the matter ever since, but 
to no avail, until yesterday, when he found a copy of an old news- 
paper which related the substance of Villani’s lecture before a 
scientific institute two years ago, in which the phenomena of the 
vivisected frog were dealt with. He had brought into his calcula- 
tions then the Professor’s approaching marriage, and was of opinion 
that he held a clue that, if he followed it, would lead to the ex- 
posure of a tremendous crime. And now, he wished particularly 
to know what Villani would give him to bury his surmises quietly 
and go about his business. 

' © Nothing,’ said Villani. 

But as he turned to say it, he saw, standing at the door, a 
bowed figure, and knew that the game on which he had staked his 
soul was played out and was lost. In another moment the bowed 
figure was erect and before him, and in another was weeping on 
John Harmer’s neck with passionate sobs that shook it from head 
to foot. 

He felt dead and careless. ‘This,’ he thought, ‘must be the 
prelude to annihilation.’ The weight of his despair pressed down 
upon him—crushing him, even with a physical sense of its burden, 
until the pain of its weight became too much for him, and he 
struggled to release himself. A cloud fell upon him, and he could 
see nothing and could hear nothing except one awfulstep which came 
nearer and nearer at dreadful intervals, each of which seemed like 
a hundred years. A hand was laid upon his shoulder, and as it 
touched him the burden fell away, the cloud dispersed, and he 
saw beside him the old friendly face, untouched, unchanged ; and 
before him the face of the woman he loved, untouched, unchanged. 

The Professor gave one wild cry : 

‘A dream! Adream! Thank God, a dream!’ 


Mary Malden and John Harmer ran about the Professor’s room 
to find remedies for him, and brought him back to consciousness. 
The little Italian cried with joy when he returned to himself, and 
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actually knelt to kiss John Harmer’s hands, and fawned upon him 
like an affectionate dog. They were astounded at all this until he 
said with tears : 

‘I had dreamt that I had hated you, and had murdered you. 
I lived for years in that dream. It was so horribly real that I 
never doubted it. I have suffered eternities of remorse and horror. 
But it was false, my friend; it was false—all—all! I have never 
hated you, but have loved you always—always, since that day on 
the boat.’ 

And what with his weakness, and his joy, and the enormous 
revulsion of emotion, he grew hysterical, and had to be nursed for 
an hour or two. 

He never said anything more about his dream ; and they, seeing 
how it pained him, forbore to make allusion to it. But it wrought 
a vast change in him, and I do not think that any best man ever 
officiated at a wedding with a cleaner heart than Ottavio Villani 
at the ceremony which crowned John Harmer’s hopes. 








Henrp Achliemann. 


BY KATE FIELD. 


A cuHiLn’s first impressions remain for life, and Henry Schliemann 
may fairly claim that his pickaxe and shovel were both forged and 
sharpened in the little village of Ankershagen in Mecklenburg, 
where he was born in 1822, and where he passed his early youth. 
His father, a Lutheran clergyman, made the discoveries of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum frequent subjects of conversation, and almost 
daily recited verses from Voss’s German translation of ‘ Homer,’ 
inspiring young Schliemann with enthusiasm for the exploits of 
Hector, Achilles, Agamemnon, and other heroes of the divine 
tragedy. The father’s assurance that Troy had entirely disappeared, 
filled the son with regret. Fancy, then, his sensations when, at 
seven years of age, he received a Christmas present of Jerrer’s 
£ Universal History,’ containing a fantastic picture of burning Troy, 
with its huge walls, and its lofty Scan gate, from which emerged 
£neas, carrying Anchises on his back and leading Ascanius by the 
hand! From that moment young Schliemann disbelieved in Troy’s 
annihilation. In vain did his father assert that not one stone of 
Tlium’s walls remained on the ancient site. The boy retorted that 
the houses might be partly destroyed, but the huge walls could not 
be—that the latter were covered with the ruins and dust of ages, 
and that he would dig them out! 

On his mother’s death, which occurred when Schliemann was 
nine years old, the boy went to live with an uncle, a clergyman 
of Kalkhorst. Here he remained two years. At ten he wrote for 
his father in bad Latin a description of the Trojan war, and was 
sent to a school at Neustrelitz; but at fourteen his studious aspira- 

_tions were cruelly crushed. Schliemann pére lost his parish, be- 
came miserably poor, and could no longer pay for his son’s 
schooling. Apprenticed to a small grocer in the little town of 
Fiirstenberg, Schliemann ji/s for five years and a half retailed her- 
rings, butter, and the like, coming into perpetual contact with the 
lowest grades of society, and forgetting the little book knowledge he 
had previously acquired. In the fifth year, his salary amounted to 
30 thalers, the lad working from five in the morning until eleven 
at night. Fate willed that by a strange chain of circumstances 
the dream of Troy should be realised. Being on one occasion in 
the cellar with his master, Schliemann broke a blood-vessel in 
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the breast while attempting to lift a barrel, and was discharged 
as useless. Something had to be done; so he walked barefooted to 
Hamburg, a distance of 130 miles, begged as he walked, and on 
arriving told his story to a relation, a shipbroker, who at once 
secured him the situation of cabin-boy on board the ‘ Dorothea,’ 
bound for Venezuela. 

Leaving Hamburg on November 28, 1841, the ‘ Dorothea’ en- 
countered a storm the same day, and for a fortnight was beaten 
about most terribly. Schliemann suffered both from sickness and 
from the brutality of the mate who drove him with a whip up the 
mast. On December 12, the vessel stranded on the shoals of 
Texel, and two boats were lost in launching. Schliemann escaped 
with the crew in a third boat, which after tossing about all night 
reached the mainland at nine o’clock the next morning. Thence 
Schliemann walked to Burg Texel, where the Mecklenburg Consul 
paid his fare by sea to Amsterdam, in the streets of which town he 
wandered destitute on December 19, 1841. In despair Schliemann 
went to the Mecklenburg Consulate for relief. Supposing the 
wretched youth to be a professional beggar, the servant slammed 
the door in his face. Back went the poor fellow to his ship, wrote 
a letter to the Consul, and thus fortified again presented himself 
before the irate maid, who bore the communication to her master 
and brought back an answer in the shape of two florins. This 
small sum was soon exhausted, and, after being two days without 
money, Schliemann feigned sickness in order to gain admission to 
the hospital, where he remained a week, during which time he 
wrote to his relative in Hamburg, imploring help. The letter 
arrived on Christmas Eve while the shipbroker was entertaining a 
party of friends, and led to a collection of 230 florins, which was 
forwarded to the care of the Mecklenburg Consul, who at once sent 
for Schliemann, presented him with the welcome gift, and obtained 
for him a situation with a merchant named F. C. Quien, for whom 
he copied letters, turned the lithographic press, and cashed money 
on exchanges. 

No longer pressed for bread, Schliemann began to build castles, 
and one night dreamed of the number 111,641. Not devoid of 
superstition, he wrote to Berlin, and enclosed ten thalers to be 
invested in this number of the coming lottery. As 111,641 had 
already been taken, another number was sent in its place. Schlie- 
mann lost his ten thalers, while the figures of his dream drew the 
great prize of 120,000 thalers! This coincidence did not serve to 
cure Schliemann of his superstition, and when an old tailor gave 
him advice as to the best way of attaining fortune, he listened 
eagerly. ‘Look here,’ said the ex-tailor, ‘I’ve an infallible receipt 
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for getting rich. I was a poor, broken-down man until my fifty- 
seventh year. I had hardly bread enough to eat. All at once I 
found myself in good circumstances. Why? Because I began to 
put on my left stocking, my left shoe, my left everything first ! 
I opened a water-cure, and have been prospering ever since.’ So 
impressed was Schliemann by this confession, that he at once began 
to follow his friend’s example. To-day the habit of putting out 
his left hand and foot first has become second nature, and it is not 
a little comical to note the earnestness with which he begs others 
to do the same. ‘It does no harm,’ he says, ‘and I assure you my 
luck changed from the moment I heeded the old tailor.’ 

The merchant Quien was so pleased with Schliemann’s energy 
as to allow him time for study. Languages were the young 
clerk’s passion. He believed that his fortune lay in their mastery, 
that with them he could storm the heavens. When he came across 
a man who promised to teach him English in six months, he seized 
upon the offer with avidity. His teacher proved to be good, and 
he made excellent progress. Learning ‘ Ivanhoe’ and ‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield’ by heart greatly improved a naturally bad memory. 
He wrote from dictation, and paid great attention to his chiro- 
graphy, which was sadly at fault. To-day Schliemann can repeat 
long extracts from Scott and Goldsmith, and declares that the 
beauty of their English has been of incalculable advantage 
to him. Though constantly running about the streets, he 
always had his grammar and dictionary under his arm, and at the 
end of the six months his teacher’s promise was fulfilled. Neces- 
sity invented for him a method which greatly facilitated his 
studies. This method was to read aloud constantly, never to 
translate, to take a lesson daily, to write compositions on interest- 
ing subjects, to correct them under the master’s eye, to learn them 
by heart, to repeat verbatim one day the composition corrected 
the day previous. Even when it rained, he never went out with- 
out his book; and as he waited for letters at the Post-office, 
he pored over his lessons. 

At that time Schliemann understood and spoke English better 
than at present, for the reason that his intelligence was concen~ 
trated upon one language. Now he is a polyglot. 

The young clerk’s salary amounted to 800 francs a year. One 
half he paid for lessons, the other half he devoted to his physical 
necessities. He lived in one small room of a badly-built house, 
half frozen in winter, roasted in summer, breakfasted on rye 
soup, and paid twopence for his dinner. No suffering, however, 
could kill his energy, and he quickly turned his attention from 
English to French, and in another six months found that he had 
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mastered a second language. Then followed the study of Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Dutch, a knowledge of each being ac- 
quired in the incredibly short period of six weeks. 

At last Schliemann’s employers became dissatisfied with what 
they considered his neglect of mechanical work, and the clerk was 
on the point of securing a position in Hamburg when, owing to 
a dispute between two employés of B. H. Schroeder and Co., 
Schliemann, through the influence of one, took the place of the 
other. His knowledge of languages was his recommendation. 
At twenty-two years of age, with no more outdoor work, and with an 
annual salary of 600 florins, Schliemann in 1844 began correspond- 
ence and bookkeeping. In a few weeks his salary was voluntarily 
increased to 1,000 guilders, an enormous sum for those days, and the 
department of commission and banking was assigned to him. Then 
there came to Amsterdam two Russian agents bent upon buying that 
very dear commodity, indigo. As they experienced great difficulty in 
making themselves understood, Schliemann thought he would show 
his gratitude to his employers by learning Russian and thus facili- 
tating their trade. -On seeking books, he could only find a tolerable 
dictionary, an intolerable translation of ‘Telemachus’ still in his 
possession, and a very bad grammar, which for thirty-one years has 
been in New York, the property of Schliemann’s intimate friend, 
Mr. G. Janssen, Consul for Oldenburg. Thus equipped, the next 
thing was to secure a teacher. None could be found. Undaunted 
as usual, the ambitious student went to work by himself, and 
after many days succeeded in learning the characters and their 
pronunciation. As soon as he could read, he took up ‘ Telemachus,’ 
composed exercises, and, after learning a hundred or more words, 
hired for four francs a week an old Jew, who sat to him two 
hours every evening as audience. Not a syllable did the Jew 
understand ; but this mattered little to Schliemann, who merely 
wanted a lay figure at which to hurl recitations and compositions. 
The Jew nodded, applauded, and pretended to be enormously 
interested, as he was—in the fee that followed. The copy of 
‘Telemachus’ used by Schliemann was a hundred and twenty years 
old, and gave him very little idea of modern Russian—the lan- 
guage having undergone radical changes in recent years. Constant 
rehearsals in presence of the Jew, however, made Schliemann toler- 
ably fluent in the use of words. The poor Jew could endure these 
lessons ; not so the inmates of his well-ventilated house, and twice 
was he turned into the street for disturbing his neighbours’ peace. 
His zeal remained undiminished, and in six weeks he began to write 
business letters to Moscow. 

Through a Russian family who visited Amsterdam in 1845, and 
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with whom he became intimate, Schliemann secured orders for 
indigo that proved very satisfactory to his patrons. The head 
of this family proposed to go into partnership with him at 
Moscow, promising capital to the amount of 8,000/. Sanctioned 
by his employers, who appointed him their Russian agent, Schlie- 
mann joyfully accepted the offer, and, in January 1846, started on 
his journey. As the railroad to St. Petersburg was not yet com- 
pleted, he posted, spent half his ready money in travelling, and 
arrived with only 100 roubles and the credit of his house. The 
Russian friend was incompetent to undertake the business proposed, 
and at the end of six days Schliemann went to Moscow, where, 
owing to his speaking the language, he met with considerable 
success. His first order was for 1,000 boxes of indigo. 

Though he worked early and late, it was not until the end of 
1847 that Schliemann put by 200/. In 1849 his capital amounted 
to 4,000/., and then he sailed for California, vi4 New York and the 
Isthmus, in search of a brother whom he had sent to America, and 
who was reported to be very ill. On arriving at Sacramento, 
Schliemann learned of this brother’s death. Sadly disappointed, he 
_ went to work, first buying gold of the miners and sending it to 
San Francisco for sale; later, he opened a small exchange bank ; 
and as on July 4, 1850, California was made a State, Schliemann, 
with the rest of its population, became a citizen of the American 
Republic. Having brought with him about 2,400/., which he in- 
creased to 6,000/., Schliemann returned to St. Petersburg, and in 
1853 made large profits. The Crimean war filled his pockets. 
Merchants lost courage, everything was brought overland from 
Prussian ports, and in the general panic Schliemann shrewdly 
reaped a harvest. Thinking it would be advisable to attend 
the indigo sales at Amsterdam, he made extensive purchases, which, 
shipped from London and Hamburg, were all directed tothe Prussian 
town of Memel on the Russian frontier. Returning by the way 
of Konigsberg and Tilsit, Schliemann arrived at the former town 
during the night. On looking out of his hotel window the next 
morning, he saw the tower of the green gate, on which was the 
following inscription in large gold letters :— 

Vultus fortuns 

Variatur imagine lune ; 

Crescit, decrescit, 

Constans persistere nescit. 
Strangely impressed by this inscription, the merchant traveller 
became convinced of impending misfortune. On reaching Tilsit, 
he learned that a terrible conflagration had destroyed Memel. 
Hurrying on by post, Schliemann’s own eyes soon beheld the truth: 
the town had been transformed into a smoking grave-yard, and soli- 
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tary chimneys stood up like gloomy sentinels over the desolation. 
Seeking his correspondent, Schliemann was told to look among 
the ashes for his goods. ‘Then I am ruined!’ exclaimed the 
unhappy man. He had invested his entire capital, 22,5001., 
in indigo. Going to the Post-office, he spoke of his great loss to 
an official, who at once asked for his name, and on being told 
exclaimed: ‘Why, you are the only person who has not lost! 
Your goods arrived too late to be sent to their warehouse. You'll 
find them safe outside the town.’ It seemed incredible, yet the 
official’s report proved to be correct. Schliemann thinks that 
putting on his left stocking first must have had something to do 
with such good luck. This fire took place in October 1854, the 
year in which he learned Polish and Swedish. Returning to St. 
Petersburg, he did a great business in 1855, and a still greater 
in 1856. The crisis of 1857 affected him but slightly, and the 
following year he partially retired with a fortune of 80,0001. 
‘I’ve made money enough,’ he said; ‘now I’ll gratify my natural 
inclinations. I will see the world.’ 

In 1858 Schliemann visited Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Italy, Egypt, ascended the Nile to the second cataract, studied 
Arabic en route, and rode through the desert on horseback. From 
Jerusalem he journeyed through Arabia Petrea to Petra, saw 
Syria and Smyrna; and in the summer of 1859 beheld Athens for 
the first time. The intensity of the sun bringing on fever, the 
indefatigable traveller proceeded to St. Petersburg, where he 
gained a law-suit for the amount of 16,000/. Foreseeing the 
financial crisis which would result from the American civil war, he 
secured his capital, speculated most successfully in cotton and tea, 
and in 1863 retired completely from business possessed of a fortune 
such as his youth had never dreamed of. Schliemann regarded it 
as a means to an end—that end being the excavation of Troy, 
Ithaca, and Mycene. Long afraid to touch the Greek language, 
lest it should distract his mind from commercial pursuits, 
he at last found its fascination irresistible. On leaving the 
Lutheran church in January 1856, he met a professor, who, on 
repeating a sonorous verse from Homer, exclaimed, ‘ What a shame 
it is you do not know Greek!’ That very day Schliemann en- 
gaged an excellent teacher of ancient Greek, but to his surprise 
found that for one entire week he made little progress. To break 
the back of his difficulty, the student began modern Greek, which 
is much easier. First he translated ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ of which, 
on its completion, he had learned half the words. On going over 
it again, he was master of all. He wrote compositions which he 
recited, and in six weeks spoke with facility. Then he betook 
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himself with enthusiasm to the classics, beginning with the 
simplest, and finally reading the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ again and 
again. : 

: Having learned Arabic in Egypt, where he had a practice of 
six months, Schliemann acquired the jinesse of this language on his 
return to St. Petersburg. Engaging two professors, he read daily 
from the ‘ Arabian Nights’ and other books. Thus equipped, 
he started forth on a second tour. After seeing Tunis, Carthage, 
Utica, and Malta, he again went to Egypt, and passed the 
entire spring of 1864 in Italy, studying archeology. Then he 
proceeded to Paris for the purpose of devoting himself to uni- 
_versal history, in the knowledge of which he was very deficient. 
During November of this same year he began a journey round 
the world. India and China were inspected, the Chinese Wall 
inspiring a book in French. ‘$ It is the grandest work ever accom- 
plished by man,’ says Schliemann. Visiting Japan in June 1865, 
Schliemann was well received by the American Chargé d’Affaires. 
Finding no interesting antiquities, he departed for San Fran- 
cisco in a small sailing vessel which was fifty days en route. To 
beguile the tedium, he wrote in French a book on China and 
Japan. On reaching California he marvelled at its wonderful 
transformation, and, catching the isthmus fever in his journey to 
New York, was dangerously ill at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. After 
seeing Niagara Falls and Canada, Schliemann sailed to Havana, 
thence to Vera Cruz ; and though Mexico interested him because of 
its age, nevertheless, as its antiquity had neither chronology nor 
literature, it failed to inspire a desire for investigation. Going direct 
to Paris by the way of St. Thomas, Schliemann passed a short time 
in London, where he was feasted by the bankers. Revisiting St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and the Crimea, he sailed up the Danube, 
and once more resided temporarily in Paris, where, during the 
winter of 1866 and 1867, he studied history and archeology with 
Beulé, Membre de l'Institut and former Minister of the Interior. 
The teacher fascinated his pupil, particularly in his treatment of 
the history of Augustus, every incident of whose reign Schliemann 
dwells upon with delight. How many men of fortune are willing 
to go to school at the ripe age of forty-five? The spring of 1867 
found Schliemann in America. He saw by turns New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis (which he calls ‘ the pearl of cities’), Jackson, New Orleans, 
Havana, and passed his Christmas in what he considers the most 
wonderful city in the world. ‘If you esteem New York so highly, 
why not live there?’ once askedan American. ‘Ah!’ replied the 
archeologist with a sigh, ‘there’s nothing to dig !’ 

Leaving the United States, Schliemann passed from Paris to 
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Rome, where, in April, he devoted himself to antiquities, particu- 
larly to the house of Nero, though all that he saw was of secondary 
interest. Homer’s disciple wanted something older. After a 
month’s stay in Naples, the restless traveller sailed from Brindisi 
to Corfu, the ancient Scherie, a name derived undoubtedly from 
the Phoenician word schera, meaning commerce. No sooner had 
Schliemann debarked, on July 6, than he sought out the places 
endeared to him by the study of the ‘ Odyssey,’ first going to where 
Nausicaa washed the linen with her servants and received Ulysses. 
Stripped to his shirt, Schliemann waded for half an hour through 
a small river, the water sometimes coming up to his breast, and 
was rewarded for his pains by a sight of the two great stones that 
tradition points out as the lavatory of the ancient Cocyra. The 
situation answers to Homer’s description. Spending a day at 
Cephalonia, where he visited the Acropolis of Samos, Schliemann 
hired a sailing-boat and sped toIthaca. Great was his emotion in 
putting his foot upon the ancient kingdom of Ulysses, whose 
adventures had excited in him the liveliest interest. He 
was fortunate in securing as guide and cicerone to Vathy the 
famous miller Panagis Asproiéraca, whose donkey did good ser- 
vice in carrying his luggage. Learning that he had come to 
Ithaca for archeological research, the guide applauded his motive, 
and, as they walked, recounted the adventures of Ulysses from be- 
ginning to end. His volubility convinced Schliemann that he had 
had other audiences. On complimenting the guide on his 
memory and cleverness in turning ancient into modern Greek, he 
astonished Schliemann by declaring that not only did he not 
understand ancient Greek, but that he could neither read nor 
write the modern language! What he knew had been handed 
down by tradition from one member of his family to another. 
No one on the island knew the history of Ulysses as well as he, 
though all had a confused idea of it. 

Ithaca is one of the seven places said to have been Homer’s 
birthplace, and has really the best claim to this honour. Every 
hill, every rock, every fountain, and every olive grove breathes of 
the blind poet and his hero. Schliemann soon made a pilgrimage 
to the little gulf called Dexia where the Pheenician mariners left 
the sleeping Ulysses with his treasures. Had Homer written yes- 
terday, he could not have described the locality with greater ac- 
curacy. Nearly fifty yards from the sea, Schliemann saw the 
grotto of the nymphs where Ulysses placed the treasures brought 
from Scherie. There were the two doors spoken of by Homer. 
That on the north-east is the entrance for mortals, according to 
the poet. It is the natural opening to the grotto. The door to- 
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wards the south is fifty feet high, and has been artificially cut for 
the escape of smoke, as the sacrifices were evidently made at this 
point, where there is an altar. It was Homer’s door of the im- 
mortals. No man could enter a chimney. The stalactite forma- 
tions in the grotto closely resemble the distaffs conjured up by 
Homer’s imagination. 

Later, Schliemann ascended Mount ‘tos, which, owing to the 
steepness of its sides, forced him to climb with hands as well as 
feet, though the natives scale the rocks like goats. They cultivate 
it to the summit, their only instrument being a pointed hoe. 
What he suffered from heat and thirst was forgotten in finding 
himself in the midst of the ruins of Ulysses’ palace. With the 
‘ Odyssey ’ in his hands and a magnificent panorama before his eyes, 
he wondered whether he was the same person that years before 
had sold herrings and walked penniless to Hamburg. Here 
he excavated a small cemetery, and found some pottery, the date 
of which must have been about 200 3.c. Outside the cemetery 
he discovered a sacrificial knife, an idol in terra cotta, and other 
antiquities. He would have given five years of his life for an 
inscription, but, alas! there was none. 

Momentous as is the arrival of a stranger in the capital of 
Ithaca, it is of still greater importance in the country; and on the 
day Schliemann visited the field of Laertes, he was surrounded by 
villagers. Perplexed with questions, he replied by translating 
into their dialect portions of the twenty-fourth chapter of the 
‘Odyssey.’ The description of the miseries endured by the old 
King Laertes on that very spot made a great impression upon his 
simple audience. Tears filled their eyes, and on his concluding, 
men, women, and children embraced him, saying: ‘ You have given 
us a great pleasure. We thank you very much. They carried 
him in triumph to their village, and overwhelmed him with hos- 
pitality, for which they refused the least compensation. The 
Ithacans venerate their ancestry. In every family one daughter 
bears the name of Penelope, and two sons will certainly respond to 
the names of Telemachus and Ulysses. Beggars are unknown, but 
not one in fifty can read. The greatest calamity of the island, as 
of Greece, is the existence of 149 annual féte-days. 

Pursuing his journey along the side of the ancient mountain 
Néritos, Schliemann entered the fertile valley of Polis. ‘I 
couldn’t help laughing,’ says the traveller, ‘to think that nearly 
all archzologists place the Homeric capital in the valley of 
Polis, when, according to verses 205 and 206 of chapter xxiv. 
of the “ Odyssey,” Ulysses and Telemachus descended the city to 
go to the garden of Laertes. The ruins in this valley are very 
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ancient. Of the Acropolis itself there is nothing but some 
enclosed walls. I saw, too, a roofless edifice said to have been 
Homer’s school. Who knows? In the poet’s time the neigh- 
bouring mountain was covered with foliage. Now there are 
but a few olive trees. Going to the southern extremity of the 
island, I am sure that I came upon the twelve pigsties which 
Eumeus built for the hogs of his master. The situation answers 
perfectly to the description in the “Odyssey,” and I found the ruins 
of eight or ten recesses of remote antiquity. Near the pigsties 
is Homer’s steep rock of Corax, below which is the fountain of 
Arethusa. Now the body of water is small, but formerly it was 
copious enough to cut a deep glen through the rock. The oaks 
that once abounded are no more. Acornsare as much things of the 
past as the royal pigs that fed upon them.’ 

Schliemann never approached one of the isolated habitations on 
the island without being assailed by dogs. Stones and threats 
generally drove them away; but one day, when entering an en- 
closure near the fountain of Arethusa, he found the dogs regardless 
of missiles. No one heeded his cries for help, and he began to 
fear for his life, when, suddenly remembering what Ulysses had done 
under similar circumstances, he sat down and remained immovable. 
The four dogs that had seemed ready to devour him formed a 
circle, but made no attempt to touch him, though their barking 
continued. His humiliation soothed their ferocity. Both Pliny 
and Aristotle assert that dogs never bite men who are seated, and 
to this precaution Schliemann believes that he owes his life. 
When his guide and the peasant owner of the dogs came to the 
rescue, Schliemann reproached the latter for keeping such brutes. 
The peasant apologised by saying that as the dogs had never before 
seen a stranger, what could he expect? They did not attack 
natives. On asking how so poor a man could afford to feed four 
great animals, the peasant’s indignation almost equalled that of 
his dogs. ‘Since the days of Telemachus, Ulysses, and Penelope, 
my ancestors have kept four dogs, and shall I keep less? Sooner 
will I starve!’ was the proud reply. 

Leaving Ithaca with regret, Schliemann went first to New and 
then to Ancient Corinth, mounting to the famous fortress of Acro- 
Corinth situated upon an almost perpendicular rock with which 
Gibraltar and Aden can in no way compare. Going to Mycenz 
on a veritable Rosinante, he began his investigations with 
Pausanias in hand, and found that his description of the position 
of the five royal tombs bad been erroneously interpreted by scholars. 
When Pausanias visited Mycenz, he saw a portion of its citadel, 
above the door of which are two lions, the treasuries of Atreus and 
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his sons, the tombs of Atreus, of Agamemnon’s companions 
assassinated by A®gisthus, of Cassandra, of Agamemnon, of his 
charioteer Eurymedon, of the sons of Cassandra, of Electra, of 
Akgisthus, and of Clytemnestra. ‘As, according to Pausanias,’ 
argues Schliemann, ‘these two last tombs were removed some 
distance from the wall, Agisthus and Clytemnestra not being 
deemed worthy of burial inside the wall where lay Agamemnon and 
those who were assassinated with him, it is safe to conclude that 
Pausanias must have seen all the mausoleums within the Acropolis, 
and that only those of Aigisthus and Clytemnestra were outside of 
the citadel. Now, scholars have believed that Pausanias referred 
to the city walls ; but as there were no city walls in his time, for the 
excellent reason that they had been destroyed by the Argives B.c. 
468, he must have meant the walls he saw with his own eyes. So 
I made up my mind that if I‘sought for the royal tombs inside 
the citadel, I should find them sooner or later. I believe I have 
found them within the past year, as all the world knows.’ After 
seeing Argos, Nauplium, and taking a second glimpse of Corinth, 
Schliemann crossed the isthmus, and visited the site of the Ismean 
- games. Sitting on one of the benches of the theatre, he thought 
of the poet Ibycus, who, having landed at the port Kenchriz, in- 
tending to witness the games, was murdered on the road by robbers, 
and in dying was said to have invoked a flock of cranes flying 
above him to avenge his death. The murderers themselves went 
to the theatre, and were discovered by their trepidation and ex- 
clamations at the sight of the cranes which they thought had come 
to betray their secret. ‘ But there are no cranes in Greece, argued 
Schliemann, ‘and the mountains before me are called “ Gerania,” the 
mountains of the cranes. Surely Ibycus must have called upon 
them as witnesses.’ The theory is certainly ingenious. 
Proceeding to Athens, Schliemann, on August 8, 1868, arrived 
at Constantinople. G ing at once to the Dardanelles, he took 
horse to Bounarbaschi, which ever since 1787 has had the honour of 
being considered the site of Priam’s Troy. It isa miserable village, 
numbering twenty-three houses, of which fifteenare Turkish andeight 
Albanian. Great was Schliemann’s emotion on beholding the im- 
mense Trojan plain ; but the moment he investigated, he doubted. 
The plain seemed long, and the site too far from the sea. Then, 
when he examined the soil, and found no trace whatever of tiles or 
pottery, doubts increased, only to be doubled on visiting the springs 
at thefoot of the hill on which Bounarbaschiissituated. Thesesprings 
are supposed to be two sources of the Scamander spoken of in the 
twenty-second book of the ‘Iliad.’ Instead of two springs, one of 
boiling and the other of icy cold water, there are forty springs, all of 
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633° Fahrenheit. Asall but one of these springs come from one fall, 
Schliemann thinks it impossible that their temperature should ever 
have varied ; and why should Homer specify two springs, when there 
are forty? Every detail in Homer points to the great river that 
flows through the Trojan plain as being the ancient Scamander. 
Moreover, the Greek army went three and four times from their 
camps on the Hellespont to the walls of Troy and back again in a 
day. Consequently the distance could not have exceeded three 
miles, whereas Bounarbaschi is nine miles from the sea. Deter- 
mined, however, to make assurance doubly sure, Schliemann set five 
men to work with pickaxes and shovels. In Bounarbaschi, beyond 
the village, near the springs, he found nothing but soil untouched 
by the hand of man. There was a complete absence of pottery, 
that indestructible witness of ancient habitation. At the ex- 
tremity of the village heights he found a small’ citadel with an 
insignificant accumulation of rubbish, the average depth of which 
did not exceed one foot. The potsherds were Hellenic, of the 
second or third century B.c. Schliemann claims that this little 
citadel is the town of Gergis destroyed by Atala. Digging his way 
along, he visited the spot which Demetrius of Skepsis and Strabo, 
who followed the former’s theory without personal investigation, 
declared to be the site of Troy. It was easily recognised by the 
distances given. Schliemann was rewarded by a glimpse of some 
pottery not half a foot deep. The long projecting height, whick 
Demetrius may have thought to have indicated a wall, is com- 
posed of pure gravel sand. ‘ Thus,’ says Schliemann, ‘ I ploughe? 
to the high plateau of Hissarlik, and after attentive examination 
became convinced that ancient Troy had been baptised Ilium 
Novum 1425 years after its entire destruction, 700 B.c. This is 
unique in history. In this conviction I do not stand alone, although 
most scholars hold different theories. This site is strewn with the 
débris of beautiful sculpture and fragments of Greek pottery.’ 

The moment the traveller puts his foot on the plain of Troy he 
is struck by the magnificent position of the hill of Hissarlik, which 
seems destined by nature to be the site of a great city. Well for- 
tified, it would command the éntire plain. In all the country 
round it has no equal. Schliemann resolved to excavate; but, 
having no firman, he returned to Paris, wrote a book in French on 
his travels, and forwarded a scientific dissertation in Greek to the 
University of Rostock, for which he received the diploma of LL.D. 
He is much more fluent in Greek than in Latin. 

Towards the end of 1868 Schliemann went to New York, as 
most of his investments are American. There he remained until 
September 1869. In March 1870 he returned to the Troad, and, 
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having obtained a firman from Constantinople, made some small 
excavations. On Mount Hissarlik he sank shafts and found an accu- 
mulation of débris six feet deep. Forced to desist on account of 
the refusal of the proprietors to sell the land, he once more betook 
himself to Paris. Not being able to secure the land at any price, 
he applied to Safvet Pasha, Turkish Minister of Public Instruction, 
who expropriated the land and gave him a firman. Thus for- 
tified, he worked on a large scale in 1871, and became possessed of 
the idea that one half of Mount Hissarlik—102 feet high—is 
artificial soil. Here Xerxes, before invading Greece, sacrificed 
1,000 oxen to the Ilian Minerva. Here also Alexander the Great 
made sacrifices, and, taking some Trojan swords which had been 
preserved in the temple, caused them to be carried before him in 
his battles. Four miles from Hissarlik is the tomb of Achilles, 
around which Alexander ran naked three times, glorifying his hero 
and rejoicing that he should have had so great a poet to perpetuate 
his exploits. 

Fever breaking out in 1872, Schliemann was obliged to desist 
for fear of the miasma; but in 1873 he was able to proceed more 
. satisfactorily, and in 1874 published ‘Troy and its Remains,’ 
wherein he summed up the result of his labours. 

Obtaining permission from the Greek Government in February 
1874 to excavate Mycenz, Schliemann sank thirty-four shafts in the 
Acropolis to study its underground topography, and found that 
the five royal tombs must necessarily be, if at all, on the first 
western terrave in immediate proximity to the Lion Gate. Owing, 
however, to a law-suit with Turkey, he was forced to postpone his 
investigations, and returned to Athens, where he spent the year in 
taking down a great quadrangular tower built by Acciauolo in the 
fifteenth century. It was a remnant of the Frankish possession and 
a dishonour to the Acropolis. He breathed more freely when he 
had spent 12,000 francs in levelling it to the ground. The whole 
Greek nation rejoiced at the demolition ; but the thousands of owls 
that had built their nests in the tower held an indignant mass 
meeting, and with piercing cries protested against being turned out 
of their ancestral haunts. The tower was built of large blocks 
belonging to ancient monuments of the Acropolis. Research at 
Propylea produced slight results; the sculpture found is in the 
museum at Athens. In 1875 Schliemann made short visits to 
France, England, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany, and examined 
their museums. On going later to Italy, Signor Bonghi, Minister 
of Public Instruction, decided that he should investigate the island 
of Motye near Marsala, Sicily, and the nearest point to Carthage. 
The ancient Greek author Polyznus writes that the Carthaginians 
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had a telegraph between this coast and their city, employing a 
sort of telescope or dioptra; but this, Schliemann asserts, is utterly 
impossible, as the distance is 150 miles, and both shoresare so low 
as to render signals positively useless. ‘While in the Gulf of 
Mexico I saw the volcano of Orizaba at a distance of 145 miles, 
says Schliemann, ‘ but the volcano is 15,000 feet high. The topo- 
graphy of Carthage and Sicily cannot have changed; consequently 
the curve of the globe renders signal telegraphing impossible.’ 

Motye is a small flat island only one mile in circumference, 
inhabited by nineteen peasant families who by perpetual inter- 
marriages have become related. They live on the produce of vine- 
yards, their only staple. Schliemann employed fifty men in 
digging, but without reward. He next turned his attention to 
Marsala. Sicily was a very flourishing island in ancient times. 
The tyrant Dionysius of Syacuse besieged Motye 398 B.c., employ- 
ing for the first time the formidable catapult which revolutionised 
warfare as formidably as more recent gunpowder. The Cartha- 
ginians held out bravely for eight months, but on storming the 
city Dionysius took it, slaughtered the men, and enslaved the 
women. Schliemann hoped to find traces of the past, but dis- 
covered nothing. Only here and there in small valleys was there 
débris from six to ten feet deep ; the average was from one to three 
feet. He saw remnants of stone houses joined together with 
cement, which surprised him, as he thought cement for building 
purposes had not been used before the Roman emperors. These 
houses belonged to a city that had been destroyed long anterior to 
the imperial epoch. The only medals discovered were Cartha- 
ginian. A few whorls of terra cotta and some stone vases of little 
scientific interest being the only results of a week’s labour, Schlie- 
mann went to the ancient town of Segesta, said to have been 
founded by Trojan fugitives. Wherever, according to tradition, 
the Trojans founded colonies, they began the names of their cities 
with the first syllable of the name of a Trojan god or hero, Sigo or 
Siko. The name is found on nearly all Trojan inscriptions, and can 
be recognised in the river Scamander. This theory was first advanced 
by the late Professor Martin Haug, of Munich, and has since been 
adopted by Oppert of Paris and by Lenormant. The Scean Gate 
of Troy, its port Sigeion, and the site of Alexandria Troas which 
Strabo called Sigia, owe their names to the same source. 

After fruitlessly sinking shafts in Segesta, Schliemann visited 
Palermo and Messina, and investigated the site of Toromina. 
Thence he proceeded to Catania and Syracuse, but, finding no pre- 
historic débris, returned to Naples and explored the site of ancient 
Arpino, birthplace of Marius and Cicero. There was no débris, 
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and below the surface his pickaxe at once touched rock. Rome 
became the next point @appui. Excavating in ancient Albano, 
whence large numbers of vases had been exported on the assertion 
that they had been found below a stratum of lava, Schliemann 
proved the falsity of this statement. Cutting below the lava, he 
found no trace whatever of human industry. Moreover, the 
labourers of Albano and its environs, who all their lives break up 
strata of lava for the purpose of enriching their vineyards, swore 
under oath that never had they found either plants or objects of 
human handiwork. Here and there, between the strata, were ac- 
cumulations of débris 4 to 6 feet deep, of ancient Etruscan houses 
B.c. 500. In the same places he found myriads of fragments of 
pottery similar to that which the impostors had sold as coming 
from below the lava in order to enhance its value. 

Schliemann’s next site was that of Populonia, one of the 
twelve great cities of Etruria. Dig as he might, he could only 
turn up useless débris in two places, and became convinced that 
Italy had been colonised centuries after Greece. Lured again to 
the East, he succeeded in obtaining through the powerful support 

. of Raschid Pasha, for five years Governor of Syria, a firman which 
sent him back to the Hellespont in April 1876, where he found a 
strong opponent in the Governor-General, Ibrahim Pasha, who, 
ever since Schliemann’s departure in June 1873, had granted 
firmans to every traveller. To Schliemann he was disposed to 
accord nothing. Though Ibrahim Pasha should have respected 
the Sultan’s firman, he insisted that Schliemann should employ 
several of his own officers at a monthly salary’ of 20/. Every 
possible hindrance was placed in the way, and Schliemann was 
obliged to take such workmen as suited the Governor-General, 
thus keeping out,better men. No sketches nor photographs of the 
‘finds ’ were permitted. Endurance ceasing to be a virtue, Schlie- 
mann, after two months’ sojourn in a filthy inn, took refuge in 
Athens, and wrote a letter to the Times, exposing the venality of 
a governor who gave places to his relations and administered the 
province so badly that robberies and murders were daily oecur- 
rences. The article, which appeared on July 24, was reprinted in 
Turkey, and led to Ibrahim Pasha’s dismissal. When the good 
news came, Schliemann was already in the depths of Mycenz’s 
citadel, having begun digging on July 31. What was accom- 
plished all know. Schliemann began simultaneous excavations 
wherever he thought he might find the five tombs, first in the citadel, 
secondly at the Lion Gate, and thirdly in the adjacent treasury. 
This last was superintended by Mrs. Schliemann during four 
months. The treasures of gold and silver brought to light denote 
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great artistic perfection, and demonstrate the existence of a school 
of domestic artists entirely independent of Oriental influence. 
Schliemann maintains that these works prove Homer to have been 
an Achaian, and his poems no myths. Completing his researches 
in December 1876, Schliemann at once began his book on 
Mycene, which was written in English at Athens, and also prepared 
three hundred photographs. This work occupied three months, 
during which time he turned one half of it into German. It will 
appear in November next, and then we shall learn the details of the 
most extraordinary ‘ find’ ever made. 

Schliemann’s firman for Troy extends over two years, but as 
long as the present war lasts it will not be safe to pursue scientific 
researches. The enthusiastic archeologist believes that he can 
help the Greek Government to unearth the tombs of Agisthus 
and Clytemnestra, if he should be called upon for assistance. 
Meanwhile his thoughts turn to Ithaca, where he believes the 
sinking of shafts will lead to vast and systematic excavation. To 
compare the prehistoric remains of that island’s ancient city with 
those of the royal tombs of Mycenz and of the four prehistoric 
cities in Troy, will be of absorbing interest not only to the inde- 
fatigable Schliemann, but to the intelligent public of all nations. 








Fron Fontainebleau. 


‘ DE nos délicieux déserts de Fontaine belle eau :’ so wrote Henry 
of Navarre to his beloved Gabrielle very nearly three hundred 
years ago; and so, in truth, one might write now—there could 
be no better description. 

Does not its very name suggest the place? Even to thuse who 
have never seen it, does not a vision uf green glades and rippling 
fountains ; of great waving trees and cool dark shadows; of soft 
whispering breezes and haunted hunting-grounds,—a sense of 
infinite solitude and silence,—rise before their eyes as they hear 
the name? And if, by and by, they are fortunate enough to 
realise their visions, does not the reality of their former fancies 
strike them with curious vividness and truth? ..... 

I am trying to realise it all as I sit in the forest this morning. 

The sun is shining, a little soft wind is blowing, the lights and 
shadows are playing hide-and-seek among the branches of the trees. 
Every now and then a sudden shower of leaves comes pattering 
down on my book. I do not heed them, however; I have better 
things to read to-day than printed words. The wind sighing 
among the branches makes a sound like the ripple of a fountain : 
and there is a real fountain too, close at hand, playing away amid 
beds of blazing autumn flowers—yellow dahlias and scarlet lobelias. 
But this I cannot see, except by getting up, and turning round. 
All I can see is a little bit of the great shadowy mysterious forest, 
with innumerable white roads cutting through it. Sometimes 
these roads meet and join together, like so many arms of a finger- 
post. There is one of these finger-posts before me now, ‘a round 
point,’ as little Yvonne de Richmont, with a foolish longing in 
her foolish little heart, chooses to call it. Four roads branch out 
of it; they go this way and that, and they all look green and 
shady and very enticing, as far down as one can see. But that is 
only a very little way; a pine tree closes up one, a blue mist 
shuts in another, the rest twist, and turn, and take sudden bends, 
and so are lost in the general forest. It seems like a type of our 
own lives. We try to peer into the future, we try to see our own 
lives, and those of our friends rolling out before us, smooth and 
green, or dull and grey, as the case may be; but it is only a very 
little way that we can see, after all, scarcely a single step before us 
as it were, scarcely even a day into the future, and then the prospect 
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closes up, then there falls a sudden mist, or there comes an un- 
expected zigzag, and the whole face of the world is changed for us. 

Yvonne de Richmont cannot understand the pleasure I take in 
the forest : ‘If it were the sea now, dancing and rippling’ (she was 
thinking of the blue waves that wash round the shores of her 
native Brittany), ‘I could understand a little; or, better still, if 
those white roads were crowded boulevards, and the stiff trees were 
tall shops full of pretty things, then I could understand altogether. 
But the green trees that are always green, and the dreary roads 
that never lead anywhere, and down which no one passes—bah ! 
ma cousine’ (with a little shrug of her little shoulders), ‘how can 
one find any distraction there?’ Yvonne de Richmont had not 
yet arrived at that age when it is thought necessary to gush over 
the beauties of nature. 

It was in vain, however, that I pointed out to her that the trees 
were not always green—sometimes they were brown. Then they 
were always brown, she retorted,—or black and bare, as the case 
might be. She was speaking of the days in a season, not of the 
seasons themselves. But about the roads being lonely, there she 
was altogether wrong; a score of people, at least, would pass up 
and down them, in the course of the day. Sometimes it would be 
a labourer in his blue blouse, lumping along the woodland ways 
down which le bon rot Henri quatre used to ride so merrily ; or 
sometimes, it would be a group of black-eyed children sent out to 
gather sticks to boil the pot aw few at home; or again, it is a 
forester, grim and stern, in his tight jacket and round cap, with 
a pouch hanging by his side, and a gun in his hand, at the sight 
of which the children all scamper away into the thicket just like 
so many rabbits. Sometimes, too, the gentlemen go to the chasse 
along those paths. They dress themselves in brown velveteen, 
they wear gaiters, they carry big sticks in their hands, and they 
stride along at a rapid pace; this, even Yvonne admitted, was an 
interesting sight. Edgard de Richmont, her young cousin, used 
to go to the chasse after this fashion sometimes. But that was 
ages ago, two years at least; and with the exception of les 
promenades & la chasse de ces messieurs, nothing amusing, 
nothing remarkable, ever passed up and down these forest roads. 
So, at least, Yvonne declares. 

‘But, chére enfant, said Madame de Jaquemart, folding 
up a letter she had been reading, and looking round kindly at her 
little grand-daughter, ‘ why expect anything remarkable? Believe 
me, the happiest ways and times are always the least eventful ; I, 
indeed, have good reason to know it is so.’ 

‘But I should like to know it too, begins Yvonne, a little 
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petulantly. Whereupon Madame de Jaquemart puts her hands 
on the young girl’s shoulders, and looking into her face with those 
sweet, sad, compelling eyes of hers, says very tenderly and 
earnestly: ‘Ah! Vivi, my child, do not say that, do not say that.’ 
And Vivi, spoilt child as she was, dropped her head, and looked 
ashamed for once. 

Madame de Jaquemart was not at all like the popular con- 
' ception of a grandmother; neither did she resemble an old picture, 
or a powdered marquise, or any of the other objects to which 
people are apt to be compared nowadays. She was just herself, 
and there was no one else like her; even Yvonne would never be 
what her grandmother had been. The soft brown hair, the sweet 
dark eyes, these might indeed be bequeathed; but there was a 
tenderness, a grace, a harmony about Madame de Jaquemart’s 
every movement, every word, that was entirely her own. Her 
voice was like a strain of strange sad music; and when she spoke, 
her eyes dilated, and her hands moved as if in sympathy with the 
language of her lips and eyes. 

Her story was asad one. A dutiful daughter, a happy wife, 
a devoted mother, a proud grandmother scarcely six years ago—a 
- few short months sufficed to rob her of all these prerogatives except 
the last. In the spring of the year, when France was wonder- 
ing over its Plébiscite, and all Europe speculating upon the next 
move of the Man of Mystery, Madame de Jaquemart was mourn- 
ing her mother’s death. Then came the war, the repeated defeats, 
the terrible siege. All useless mouths were compelled to leave 
Paris ; Madame de Jaquemart and her delicate daughter, Madame 
de Richmont, found refuge in Brittany. Here, day after day, sad 
tidings came. Albert de Richmont had been kiiled on the ram- 
parts; the old baron, his father-in-law, was starved to death. 
Poor Madame de Richmont sank under this double blow; she 
died, leaving her little daughter Yvonne, who was then about 
eleven years old, to her heart-broken mother’s care. 

Madame de Jaquemart had never the heart to go back again 
to Paris. Her house had been torn open by an obus, her rooms 
had been pillaged during the Commune; besides which, all her 
beloved ones were gone, never to return. There wasa well-known 
convent at| Fontainebleau: Yvonne might be educated there ; she 
would settle.in the old royal town herself, and then she could see 
the child continually. 

Very soon she grew to love the old, dreamy, world-forgotten 
place. Its soft air seemed to heal and comfort her heart. All its 
historical associations served to stir and stimulate her mind. She 
revelled in its memories. She knew more about the palace than 
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the old gardiens, more about the trees than the foresters, more 
about the place than the oldest inhabitant. Morning after morn- 
ing, she would call me up to look at the old chateau bathed in the 
sweet early light. It is always the same. The black shadow of 
a tree falls against it; the close-clipped acacias throw arches of 
light on the garden ways; the fountain splashes and dashes; the 
leaves tremble with delight at growing sunshine. Perhaps, now 
and then, a vigorous carp makes a sudden leap; perhaps a shower 
of dewdrops falls over us, as we go brushing through the low 
branches. But all else is still and silent. And as a background 
to all stretches the great forest, black and mystical. One cannot 
help thinking of Catherine de Medicis and her astrologer. Was it 
not here that she consulted Ruggiero as to the fate of all her sons ? 
And then presently we go and wander through the white and 
gold rooms, and look at the painted ceilings and the entwined 
monograms. ‘ Here is poor Gabrielle’s cypher,’ says Madame de 
Jaquemart, in her soft thrilling voice. ‘See, an S with a bar 
across it, S. trait ; quite a pretty little pun, isn’t it? And yonder 
is Diane de Poitiers’ crescent; hers was a happy name in those 
days of mythological infatuation. And over our heads is a fresco 
of Time asleep—ah! no doubt Time often slept here for those 
merry monarchs.’ Then there is the little theatre. The poor 
Emperor and Empress used to sit on those gold chairs, with their 
suite around them on red ones. Madame de Jaquemart can re- 
member that, and she had other stories to tell as well. Rousseau 
was here once ; he came to see a performance of his opera ‘ Devin 
du Village.’ But his clothes were old and'shabby, and the conscious- 
ness of this marred his enjoyment of the honour conferred upon 
him. There he sat, opposite the king, alternately ashamed of his 
old clothes, and of his foolish shame concerning them. A great 
mind should be above such trifles. _But cannot one fancy the scene : 
the strange, proud, sensitive man of whom Lord Byron writes :— 


His life was one long war with self-sought foes, 
Or friends by himself banished, 


sitting there uncomfortable and uneasy, while the ladies of the 
court, in their trains and sacques, and laces and jewels, peeped 
round curiously at the shabby author? He went away the next 
day without being presented to the king. 

Voltaire was here, too, but his way of life was altogether dif- 
ferent. He was a gentleman of the bed-chamber, but his duties 
in that respect seemed to sit lightly uponhim. He followed, as he 
chose, his own pursuits. ‘ Zows les soirs, so he writes from 
Fontainebleau, ‘je fais la ferme résolution Waller aw lever du 
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roi, mais tous les matins je reste avec Mérope.’ Perhaps he is 
not the first, as he certainly is not the last, who has found the 
charms of his own creations greater than those of place, or rank, 
or state. 

‘But it was Frangois Premier who was the veritable creator 
of Fontainebleau,’ Madame de Jaquemart says, as we go down the 
great curving staircase (we could almost fancy we heard the sweep of 
the ladies’ trains following us) and into the great quadrangle with its 
tall chimneys, each one marked with the letter F. ‘ He used to say : 
“ Une cour sans femme est une année sans printemps, un prin- 
temps sans roses.” So all the pretty chatelaines came out of their 
vieux donjons in delight, and presently all these rooms and galleries 
were built to receive them... .’ And talking thus, we go on, 
through the court of White House, in which Napoleon bade fare- 
well to his army, and out into the gardens beyond. And perhaps 
we stop for a moment and look at the great fat carp rolling about 
in their bassin, and listen to the old woman who sits by and sells 
hunks of stale bread, and repeats hour after hour, how this fish has 
been fed by Francois Premier, and that one by Ninon de l’Enclos, 
and how all are better off than human beings, seeing they live 
’ three hundred years or so, and never have revolutions. She isa 
charming old woman, and it would be pleasant to linger beside 
her for a time; but Yvonne is waiting for us in the jardin 
anglais, so thither we repair. It is a delicious spot. The 
willows dip their branches into the water; the tall trees meet 
overhead like the aisles of a cathedral; there is a tangle of pine 
trees, of statues in the background. ‘It was from here,’ says 
Yvonne, ‘that James of Scotland saw Madame Magdaleine and 
her ladies bathing in the lake yonder; he set up a mirror, and 
saw her reflected in it. I suppose he approved of the sight, for he 
married her afterwards, and took her back with him to Scotland.’ 

‘And what happened after that, Vivi?’ asks Madame de 
Jaquemart, smiling. 

‘She died in six months of ennui. Butthen James was a bar- 
barian, and Scotland is a land of snow,’ replies Yvonne. 

On Sundays, Madame de Jaquemart and her grand-daughter go 
to mass in the little chapel under the grand staircase of the 
palace. It was here that Louis Napoleon was baptised, and 
Elizabeth of Valois married to Philip of Spain. I went there with 
my cousinsonce. The ceiling is painted, the walls are all white and 
gold. A priest in a green vestment bowed before the altar, two 
little acolytes in red and white knelt beside him; a bell was rung, 
the people knelt and crossed themselves ; then came a great burst 
of music, and the fonction was over, The Protestant service in the 
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Rue de la Paroisse is much longer. The pastewr preaches and 
prays from a little brown box ; a lady in a room adjoining plays a 
hymn on the harmonium—the door is set open, and the congrega- 
tion catch the notes as well as they can, and sing away lustily, 
albeit in a nasal tone. All this lasts till past noon-day ; and when 
the people come out of their little temple, they find the whole town 
bathed in sunshine, 

Sometimes of a fine afternoon we go out for long drives along 
the forest roads to Thoméry, to look at the Chasselas grapes; to 
Franchard, to see the rocks and the vipers; or, better still, right 
into the heart of the forest, where the foliage closes over our heads 
and shuts out the sky, and the grand old trees have grown into all 
sorts of fantastic shapes. _Madame de Jaquemart has a story for 
each of them, for Phar amound, for the Siamese twins. And then, 
when the day is done, we work our way out of the forest once 
more, and go driving back through the green roads, till presently 
a sight of the old palace, with its slanting roofs and red chimneys, 
breaks upon us. And we talk of the royal hunting parties of 
Francis and his beautiful sister Margaret; of Henry and Gabrielle; 
of Christina of Sweden with her tricks and pranks, and her air of 
jolt gargon though she was past thirty, as Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier took care to point out. But Christina’s story ended 
tragically with the bloody death of the Marquis de Monaldeschi, 
and little Yvonne did not like to hear it told very often. 

To-day, however, Madame de Jaquemart seemed to have no 
stories at all to tell. She sat still, with the letter in her hand, 
while every now and then the yellowing leaves came down in a 
sudden shower. The dark trunks stood up straight and tall; 
there was astrong light shining beyond, through the branches. . . 
Madame de Jaquemart sat looking at it. Presently the deep 
tones of the palace clock boomed out the hour,—it was mid-day. 

‘Have you no story for me to-day, bonne maman?’ said 
Yvonne, wondering at this unusual silence. 

Madame de Jaquemart’s soft eyes grew softer still. ‘ Ma 
chérie! I think it is thou who art soon to have a story for me,’ 
she says, with a little tender sigh. ‘Dost thou remember Edgard 
de Richmont ?’ For all answer, little Vivi blushesarosyred. ‘ He 
is coming to-day,’ continues Madame de Jaquemart, with a quiver 
in her voice; ‘I have received a letter from him. I think he 
wants to carry away my little Vivi from Fontainebleau. .. .’ 

‘But she will not go without you, bonne maman!” cries 
Yvonne, melting suddenly. And then she flung her arms round her 
grandmother’s neck, and sobbed out Ruth’s pathetic words: *‘ Where 
thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge.’ 
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Milton in the Porch, 


[Milton in his old age, and after the publication of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ was scarcely 
known to his contemporaries. The popular poets of the day were the ‘ matchless 
Orinda’ (Mrs. Phillips), and the ‘incomparable Cowley.’ Where is their fame now; 
and whose fame, except that of Shakespeare, surpasses Milton’s ?] 


Bu:yp, old and poor, the bosom friend of sorrow, 

Threefold encompassed by malicious Fortune, 

I sit alone beneath th’ o’erarching roses 

That shade my cottage porch, to breathe the odours 

That load the breezes of the summer morning, 

And catch the earliest sunshine on my forehead. 

And as I sit, I hear the great world’s echoes 

Come floating like the blare of distant trumpets, 

Laden with names that men hold most in honour : 

Names of the prosperous, the rich, the mighty, 

Names of successful knaves and winning gamesters, 

Names of buffoons who tickle fools to laughter, 

Names of the darling bards who rhyme for damsels, 

But have no strength to utter thoughts for thinkers, 

Or tell the time one truth that’s worth the knowing. 

And then I sigh with lingering human weakness, 

That I, who soared and sung on heavenly summits, 

And poured forth floods of music and rejoicing, 

Find listeners no more,—that smaller voices 

Attuned to smaller themes find larger audience, 

And that great thoughts offend a little people. 

And these sweet singers pile the people’s guineas, 

And say, ‘The age is ours—we are its wisdom—- 

And wisdom is rewarded of its scholars,’ 

While I, alas! must fight with sordid sorrow,— 

Slave of the poverty that holds me captive 

And binds me to its desecrating chariot. 

Yet tell me, oh, my conscience ! oh, my spirit! 

And thou, my secret heart! have I not striven 

Through long, brave years of effort and endurance, 

To use my gifts of song to noblest purpose, 

To cheer the sad, to comfort the afflicted, 

And from the good to prophesy the better ? 

Hiave I not? Wherefore ask? God knows His children ; 

To-day is not to-morrow; and to-morrow 

Hath its own creed, and utters its own judgments. 

Ifush, Disappointment! Raise thy head, sweet Patience! 

Why should I rail at what hard Fortune brings me, 

When I have that within which masters Fortune ! 

Though beggared, yet a king! mine is the future ; 

My words and thoughts are safe in Time’s good keeping, 

And if they’re worthy, they shall be immortal! 
CHARLES MACKAY. 











Che World Well Dost. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HOW THINGS sTOOD. 


GRANTLEY Bourne had enough material at this moment for talk 
on all sides. Wilfrid Machell’s engagement with Miss Brown de 
Paumelle and the various circumstances attending thereon ;—the 
sums that had been paid, and those which had yet to be paid, as 
the price of the alliance; the restoration of Machells and the 
splendid appointments to be made in the left wing where the 
young people were to be lodged; the date of the marriage and 
the monogram on the lockets of the bridesmaids ; what the settle- 
ments were to be, and how old Brown de Paumelle had resisted 
and how Wilfrid and my lady had driven their bargain hard and 
home ; who was to have the wedding orders and what the gown 
was to cost—in short, all the gossip lying about such an event as 
the fringe to its substance, was naturally the most prominent cir- 
cumstance in that temple of talk into which the society of the 
place surged and congregated. 

Then there was the ball, and what everyone had done and what 
everyone had said; how these young ladies had been dressed and 
with whom those had flirted ; what future marriages were evidently 
afoot and what coolnesses between old friends and acquaintances 
as evidently afloat; Mr. Brown de Paumelle’s rampant vulgarity 
} and Mrs. Brown de Paumelle’s underbred timidity ; how out of 
place they all looked and what a ridiculous masquerade the whole 
thing was—all this made up other of the chapters in that book of 
detraction wherein the visiting world writes its comments on its 
friends and its recognition of hospitality. 

The madness of Miss Forbes in taking into her service that 
dreadful ticket-of-leave man was also a subject by no means ex- 
hausted ; and the certainty still existing—and cherished—that some 
night they should all find themselves with their throats cut, gave 
occasion for much prophetic mourning and present indignation. 
And now the arrival of this long missing and virtually apocryphal 
Mr. Smith came as the coping-stone to the whole. 

It was a fine time for those who loved to discourse about their 
neighbours—and who does not ?——and the talk which eddied from 
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lip to lip was like a river with the lock-gates lifted. But naturally 
the coming of Mr. Smith was the sharpest spur of all to the curi- 
osity of the place; and because no one knew anything about him, 
everyone assumed to know all, so that the reports which flew about 
were as many as there were possibilities of circumstance or varia- 
tions to which a theme can be set. 

Everyone called, as of course; but it was most extraordinary 
and disappvinting—Mr. Smith was never to be seen. Either he 
was out, or he was tired and asleep; he had a bad headache that 
day and could not be disturbed, or he was occupied with agents and 
men of business whose time was precious and their trains punctual. 
To be sure, no carriages were seen about the roads on those days 
when these men from afar—lawyers and agents—stood between 
Mr. Smith and the local strangers who wished to become his friends ; 
and the railway porters at the Grantley Bourne station knew nothing 
of them; but all the same there they were at Owlett, closeted 
with the master according to Mrs. Smith—and who had ever known 
Mrs. Smith other than truthful if less than confidential ? Anyhow, 
there were always good reasons why the latest arrival should be so 
invariably invisible ; all of which came to the same thing in the 
end—the neighbourhood called and Mr. Smith did not appear. 

Nor did he come to church. Mrs. Smith and the young veople 
came as usual, the Sunday after his arrival; but the husband was 
absent. 

The people were greatly discontented. For some years they had 
looked forward to this arrival as a pleasant addition to their restricted 
circle, as well as the solution of an irritating problem. And now, 
when it had come, this obstinate seclusion made the wheat of 
knowledge chaff, and evaporated the wine of gossip till only the 
sour lees of conjecture were left. They questioned Mrs. Smith; 
but, serene and impenetrable as she had always been, she answered 
suavely, naturally, but never satisfactorily. At the end of a long 
conversation she had given no more information than they possessed 
before; and that without appearing to withhold any. They took 
comfort however from the fact that Derwent was pale and in 
noticeably bad spirits, and that Muriel was pale and somewhat pre- 
occupied too ;—which did not look much like joy at the return of 
the father, said the people with that energy which looks like spite 
but which is only baffled curiosity—the dramatic instinct seeking 
food and finding none, and gnashing its teeth in consequence. Yet 
her face brightened as she said: ‘ Dearest papa, yes,’ tenderly, as 
her ejaculation of assent when, to prove her, they remarked how 
glad she must be to have him at home again, and how strange it 

must have seemed to her not to have known her own father! 
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Derwent was more reticent; as reticent indeed as if he had 
been his mother translated. He answered point-blank questions, 
because obliged by the laws of politeness; but he never went beyond 
the radical Yes or No which they demanded. When asked things 
to which he could not give this monosyllabic answer—as: * Where 
had his father been all these years ?’ he would draw himself up in 
his haughty way and say: ‘Really I cannot go into the list of 
the stations where my father halted. It would require a gazetteer 
for that ;’ or: ‘He has not had time to tell us his adventures ;’ 
or, perhaps: ‘Ask my father when you see him. You will 
understand things better from him than you possibly can through 
me.’ 

At all events, he would not gratify anyone’s curiosity, and the 
ill-will that he got by the sparseness of his communications went 
beyond any that he had yet earned. And he had earned not a 
little by his personal pride and the stiffness of his moral sentiments 
alike. For though people resent it as an impiety when your lines 
of morality are wider than their own, they also resent it as an 
impertinence when they are closer. And by this view of things 
young Derwent Smith had been very impertinent indeed. 

At home things went somewhat awry in spite of Mrs. Smith’s 
endeavours to lay them straight and keep them smooth. Her one 
sole object was to ensure her husband’s happiness, to make him the 
supreme pontiff of the home life, the centre of the family worship. 
It was always the father to the children; never herself, nor them. 
It was the father’s health that must be cared for; the father’s con- 
venience that must regulate all goings and comings, and forbid or 
allow all proposed engagements or occupations; the father’s nature 
that was so beautiful, his judgment that was so sound, his presence 
among them that was so valuable. The domestic religion which 
had gone on in his name, when a photograph was the shrine and 
remembrance the sacrament, she still tried to keep up now when 
he was there in the body to be judged of according to fact and 
measured by the general standard. But she had her difficulties ; 
and of these difficulties Derwent—the son who had longed so passion- 
ately for the return of his father—was the most formidable. 

Keenly alive to the fact that things were not as they seemed 
and that underneath all this show of love and worship so stre- 
nuously insisted on by the mother was hidden some hideous secret 
which was to be kept from both himself and Muriel at all costs, 
Derwent held himself rigidly aloof from the domestic ritual, and 
refused to join in it anyhow. He was revolted at what seemed to 
him the falseness of the whole thing—the mother’s devotion, the 
father’s acceptance; and if the point of his suspicion was wrong the 
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instinct at least was: true—if Edmund Smith had not been a slave- 
dealer in Africa, he had been perhaps something worse in England. 
The boy stood apart from it all; but, specially apart from the 
father.. The two indeed were like armed neutrals prepared at any 
moment for active warfare; though the one was rather repulsed 
than belligerent, and the other would not have been belligerent at 
all had he not felt himself deceived. At any moment Edmund 
would have clasped his boy to his heart if only he would have 
thrown himself there ; but the proud young neck was stiff, and the 
sweet memories of childhood were powerless to blind him to the 
ugly facts of the present. He shrank from the whole household, 
from father and mother, and even from Muriel ; spending his time 
in riding long distances, as if he could shake off the black care 
that clung to his saddle by the multiplication of the furlongs put 
between himself and Owlett—or turning round and round the park 
of Machells, mounting little eminences whence he could see the 
house and gardens, happy if he could speak to some of the labourers 
connected with the place, soothed if he could track the smoke of 
the chimneys against the sky, solaced if he could gather a few leaves 
from the woods which belonged to Hilda’s father. The hours spent 
in the house were chiefly employed in writing alliterative poetry 
of which Hilda was the theme and where the feet were halting. 
Muriel, on the contrary, had accepted without reserve this poor 
papa of theirs, whose unknown sorrows demanded such incessant 
tenderness and self-sacrifice. She saw him only as her mother 
presented him—as a gentle-natured saint, victim somehow of 
strange griefs and tyrannous circumstances ; but a man eminently 
loveworthy, eminently noble, and above suspicion all round. It 
came in as a natural part of life that she had no chance given her 
of speaking of her engagement, or her promise to Arthur to abide 
by the choice and decision of love. Mrs. Smith would not allow her 
to approach the subject. She seemed to know by that fine instinct 
which made her, as it were, double-sensed, when the dangerous 
borders were neared ; and she warded off her daughter’s confidence 
as skilfully as she had always guarded her own. Either dear 
papa wanted her, and she must go to him at once; or really she 
must not interrupt her mother now at this moment when she had 
to attend to him; and once with more directness of application, 
when Derwent had announced his intention of writing to his 
uncle Louis for that appointment in the diplomatic service on 
which he had always counted; she said to Muriel that there could 
not possibly be a question of Derwent’s leaving home just yet; 
dear papa was too fatigued to attend to anything—he wanted so 
much rest after all that he had undergone! Besides—pointedly— 
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it would be cruel to ask him to part with his boy almost as soon 
as he had seen him! She was sure, she went on to say, her beautiful 
eyes fixed imploringly on her daughter, that her beloved children 
would postpone their own affairs, however important, for just a few 
weeks till papa was fit to attend to them. Think how long it 
was since he had been at home, and what happiness it must be to 
him to have his darlings once more about him! Could they be so 
heartless as to interrupt this happiness ?—break up this home the 
instant their long-time-exile had reached it ? 

Her appeals used to seal Muriel’s lips and bring the tears to 
her eyes:—they were often now in the mother’s, in spite of her 
frequent wild smiles and sometimes hysterical laughter; that icy 
self-control which she had maintained for so long seeming to be 
giving way at both points alike. There was nothing for it but 
constancy, determination, faith, and the girl’s unspoken vow: 
‘Whatever happens I will be true to him. I am Arthur's now, 
and no one can separate us.’ 

And what was true with Muriel was true also with Derwent. 
The boy’s magnificent assurance that he would make his mother 
consent to his sister’s engagement with Arthur Machell, went the 
way of most young assurances—it evaporated into smoke and left 
no residuum of fact behind. Mrs. Smith simply refused to allow 
him to speak. Once or twice, when he began, she cut him short 
peremptorily, and would neither give nor receive any explanation 
whatsoever. It was not his business; she knew what she was 
about ; Muriel understood her position and would do her duty ; 
his entering on the question at all showed his ignorance of its 
bearings—with a thousand other reasons equally stringent and 
equally factitious. They answered their purpose, however; she 
stopped her son’s mouth as she had already stopped her daughter’s, 
and wept silently in the night for the heart-break to which she 
was condemning both. 

As for the object of all these loving cares and tender devotion 
—the man who had been so long lost to his family, and who now 
when restored was so strangely silent as to his past history—the 
moral change to be expected from him was gradually making 
itself felt in his ways and manners. He had come crushed, humi- 
liated, broken. His daughter’s caresses had agonised him for shame 
at his unworthiness to receive them ; his son’s grave eyes had abashed 
him, as if he had been a young archangel touching the hidden sore 
of his soul; only his wife had been able to soothe him—only her 
love had not stung him as something worse than open contempt. 
Now he was beginning to feel himself to be, what that wife tried 
so hard to represent him, the victim of circumstance rather than 
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the author of his own sorry fate. He had been tempted and led 
astray by minds stronger and keener-sighted than his own; the 
evil then lay with them, not with him. He had sinned for a good 
motive—to keep his wife and children in the position to which they 
were entitled ; judged by motives, he was not only blameless but 
praiseworthy ;—and motives are true while facts are but appear- 
ances. And at the worst, his had been only a legal offence not a 
moral crime; and if he had sinned he had suffered. 

So he reasoned, till the vanity which had always coloured his 
character came once more to the surface, and from the crushed 
humility of the first days shaped him into the very fair representa- 
tion of a rather sad and saintly kind of English gentleman, with 
mysterious sorrows to be pitied and mysterious wrongs which he 
had forgiven. 

Side by side with this weakness and vanity he had to perfection 
that class of virtues which chiefly delight women and render a man, 
contemptible among men, the idol of his home. He was sweet- 
tempered, affectionate, complaisant, and generous. His pleasure 
was to please; and if the return which he demanded was praise 
which ran into flattery, the accurate recognition of every smallest 
grace, and a rather appalling amount of personal caressing, these 
were taxes which both wife and daughter were willing to pay. The 
wife had shut her eyes to all but the sweeter qualities of the man 
who, she persuaded herself, had sacrificed himself to her; and the 
daughter was still under the spell of that childish remembrance by 
which her father had taken on himself the likeness of Sir Philip 
Sidney, aided by the charm and fascination of his present loving, 
tender, mournful, and sympathetic personality. Hence all went 
well with them, and it was only poor Derwent who suffered. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Machell came and went without let or com- 
ment. He saw only Muriel and Derwent, for Mrs. Smith had be- 
come to him as invisible as her husband ; but so long as he might 
have these long quiet talks with Muriel, hear her say again and 
again that she loved him and would never forsake him; make 
light of the difficulties besetting them; promise for a surety her 
mother’s consent in due time; see her look into his eyes with her 
own so tender, faithful, frank ; feel her gently return the pressure 
of his hand as he held hers so tightly clasped ; feel her fresh lips 
shyly quiver beneath his own, when he kissed her for that sacred 
twice—once on coming and again on going—while he could thus 
strengthen and consolidate his love, he gave little heed to the 
present dumb negation of Muriel’s parents, though in spite of all 
his promises the future active hostility of his own sometimes 
troubled him. For the former, Muriel would be of age in two 
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years’ time; and if two years are an eternity to a young man of 
twenty-four, passionately in love and not naturally patient, yet 
Arthur was both wise and strong, and could recognise that true 
love is worth a stern apprenticeship, and that a future with Muriel 
would be well bought by present pain. He would wait if need be, 
as he would hold his own against all opposition if need be; and 
what is strength good for if it cannot stand a trial? 

Derwent too was genial and sympathetic, and if powerless to 
aid them as he had promised, stood by his sister and her lover gal- 
lantly. Not to take from the value of his better feeling, perhaps 
something was due to the fact that Arthur was the only link now 
remaining with Hilda, and represented to him a beauty and 
poetry of life that had somehow passed from him. That tender 
little love-poem of his had come abruptly to a close ; and like fasti- 
dious folk reduced by hunger, he was glad to welcome Arthur as the 
best substitute which he could have for Hilda. 

The coolness which had sprung up between Machells and 
Owlett was marked enough ; though nothing overt had been said 
or done, and Sir Gilbert and Lady Machell, like all the world 
beside, had called on the invisible Mr. Smith. Still, things are 
in the air; and that my lady was displeased with Derwent and 
Muriel was very patently in the air. It was not so much on 
account of things as they were, as for what they had been ; for in 
truth the excitement and business of all kinds attending Wilfrid’s 
approaching marriage a little veiled the eyes of the watchful 
mother as to Arthur’s present habits. At one time she would 
have noted his long absences—-for the whole of the morning, or all 
the afternoon—with his evident preoccupation when at home ; and 
she would have soon found out the secret spring and have tracked 
the course without a break. Now she could not afford the time even 
to observe, still less to follow; and if sometimes she felt the same 
deadly anxiety that she used to know, the next moment found her 
deep in plans and details which required all her attention to keep in 
hand. 

And it was because of all that was pressing on her at this 
moment that Arthur kept silent as to his engagement with Muriel ; 
waiting until Wilfrid’s affair should be finally over before opening 
what he knew would be the terrible fire of his own. 

Another reason too why this, with other annoyances, fell into 
the background in my lady's mind, was because of Guy Perceval. 
He was so frequently at Machells now, and apparently so intent on 
forming Hilda after a secret model of his own mind, and if so, for 
sure purposes, that he had accustomed even Wilfrid to his pre- 
sence, if his personality was still repugnant enough to the girl. 
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The Machell family was looking up in the world, and Guy put 
in his claim to share in the rehabilitation. Not that he was 
a time-server; but even honest gentlemen worship rising suns, 
and prosperity attracts friends as surely as a magnet gathers to 
itself steel filings. 

Lady Machell was weil content to keep the owner of the 
Manor as a prospective investment. She respected him honestly, 
and believed in his moral worth as she believed in the first 
chapter of Genesis and the final destruction of the earth by fire. 
His good heart and fair estate were better to her mind as clauses 
in the marriage settlement, than graceful manner or physical 
beauty ; which last indeed she found it convenient to blaspheme as a 
wholly unimportant item in the furniture of a man—nay more— 
as marking a low and sensual nature should it be required as 
a condition of love, or too much admired when present. Yet 
she had married Sir Gilbert, and was the proud mother of Arthur. 
And as for the ‘crazes’ which had given Guy such an odd kind 
of notoriety, she had no doubt that she could do what she 
liked with them all, new or old, when he was her son-in-law. 
Nor had she any fear that Hilda’s fancy would flow into unde- 
sirable channels leading to disastrous outfalls, when she should 
be his well-dowered wife. She was too true a Machell, and had 
too much of the religion of pride and self-respect, ever to go 
wrong. Get only money and all the rest would come right, 
thought my Lady Machell of Machells, taught the exceeding value 
of wealth by years of penury and pinching.- Get only money, 
you daughters of the nineteenth century, and love and honour 
and happiness will be slaves bound to the chariot wheels, com- 
pelled to follow ; or—you can go through your triumph without . 
them. 

So matters stood for a short time ; local history at this moment 
running fast; when one day—that inevitable day which always 
comes—Mr. Smith’s spell was broken, and the charmed invisibility 
in which he had lived since his return came to an end. It was 
Miss Forbes who first unearthed this shy wild game, hiding so 
closely behind the walls and in the woods of Owlett; and Miss 
Forbes was that unpaid, voluntary crier always found in small 
societies—what she knew the world very soon knew also, and some- 
times with an appendix attached. 

She and her sister came one day to Owlett to ask the young 
people to join in an afternoon, which Baby had arranged to give: 
—it was Baby who gave the girlish fétes for which Tower was 
famous; Miss Dinah who organised the dinners, and took credit 
to herself for the larder and the cellar :—and they came upon the 
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mysterious master of the house as suddenly as the prince came on the 
sleeping beauty in the wood. This was Miss Aurora’s simile after 
they left. Mrs. Smith and Muriel were out ; Derwent noone knew 
where, but in point of fact in his own room, suffering from a severe 
attack of gloom; and Edmund Smith, fearing no evil, had wandered 
into the garden where, stretched on the seat under the tulip-tree, 
he had fallen asleep as he so often did. When he woke he found 
standing over him a coarse-featured, broadly-built, stalwart-looking 
woman of the hybrid species, with small keen eyes and a shrewd 
if heavy face. Near her was another woman like a faded wax 
doll draped in snippets of incongruous finery, peeping from behind 
this stalwart person’s shoulder as an ingénue of fifteen might 
peep at that strange creature, half lovely, half frightful—a 
man. Both were gazing at the sleeper till, roused by that occult 
power of the human presence, he woke and met their eyes fixed 
on his. 

There was no help for it. Flight, silence, concealment were 
alike impossible. The ordeal had come upon him, and he must 
meet it as bravely as he could. The instincts of a gentleman and 
the recollections of society came to his aid; and if both were 
somewhat rusty from disuse, they were at least fairly serviceable 
and helped him with more or less good grace ata pinch. He 
received the ladies with only so much confusion tinging his 
courtesy as was but natural to a man found sleeping by strange 
women; talked to them in vague generalities which kept him on 
the safe side of dangerous tracks—and as he talked to them freely 
he so far gained in their esteem. They saw nothing unpersonable in 
him, nothing suspicious, nothing to account for his persistent non- 
appearance, nor any basis whatsoever for any hypothesis. His 
seclusion was due then, as he said, simply to excessive fatigue 
consequent on long and continuous travel, and to the man’s 
natural desire to be left quiet and undisturbed with his wife and 
family after an absence of so many years—so many that his 
children were practically strangers to him whom it was his first 
duty to learn. 

It was all plain and evident enough; and the Misses Forbes 
shook hands with him cordially, and thought that really he was 
a most charming person, very pleasant in his manners, and so like 
—like whom? Not Derwent, and yet there was a strong re- 
semblance to the boy; nor Muriel, and yet there was a still 
stronger resemblance here too; but this was not the likeness 
which had struck both ladies, and for which neither at the moment 
could find a name; when suddenly, as they were driving home, 
Miss Aurora, who had that odd sharpness which sometimes belongs 
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to fools whereby they occasionally startle—and distance—the wise, 
cried out : 

‘Diny! how like he is our Robert Rushton! Did you see it?’ 

‘So he is, Baby, and that’s it!’ answered Miss Forbes slapping 
her knee. ‘ What a smart little angel you are!” 

By the evening of the next day Miss Forbes had told the 
whole neighbourhood of her adventure; how she had found Mr. 
Smith asleep ; how nice and ‘conversable’ he was; how much he 
seemed to have to say; how fond he was of his family; how he had 
evidently been a handsome man, but how haggard and ‘down’ he 
looked now; and really he was a very well-mannered person ; 
winding up her narrative to each with the one same conclusion : 
‘and the oddest likeness you can imagine to my man Bob 
Rushton !’” 

When his wife came home Edmund Smith told her on his side 
of the adventure that had befallen him in her absence, in terms 
which would have considerably enlightened Miss Forbes could she 
have heard them; terms of such terror and distress as went far 
beyond all apparent reason why. But Mrs. Smith’s calm face 
never changed from the quiet look of pleasant interest with which 
she listened to him. 

‘Ah well, it is not to be regretted,’ she said when he had 
finished. ‘ You must see your neighbours some time, dear love ; it 
is only a question of time, and your feeling of unaccustomedness 
will soon wear off; it is only that, Edmund.’ . 

‘Yes, I know; but the longer I can put off meeting the people 
the better,’ he answered, passing his hand over his oddly-cut. hair, 
and the stubbly beard which he was cultivating with a shy lad’s 
secret assiduity. 

She understood the gesture. 

‘That dear head!’ she said, kissing it reverently. 

If the sign of his shame, it was the symbol of her devotion ; 
and the cross which he bore weeping she carried with him as 
proudly as if it had been the eagles of the triumphal procession 
wherein he received the honours which he had merited and 
gathered up the praises that he had earned. 


CHapteR XX. 


SHOOTING OFF THE TIES. 


Ir was a beautiful day for Miss Aurora’s garden-party. Baby 
always had Queen’s weather, Miss Forbes used to say fondly ; as if 
the little one, as she sometimes called her, were a special favourite 
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with Providence,so that a neat seriesof cosmic miracles was wrought 
affecting the whole condition of things, because she had invited 
half-a-dozen idle people to shoot arrows at a bit of painted canvas 
at the end of an alley, or to drive a shuttlecock over a strip of 
netting strained on sticks across the lawn. Which is what the 
doctrine of Queen’s weather comes to when dissected. 

Being fine, all the world gathered as invited; including of 
course the young Smiths— Derwent looking very blank and 
wretched at the first, but warming as time went on—the Brown 
de Paumelles and the Machells. It was on account of these last 
two indeed, and the betrothal between their houses, that Miss 
Aurora had given the garden-party for which Providence had 
taken the trouble to secure uninterrupted sunshine. It was her 
contribution to the congratulations offered on the occasion ; also 
her sop thrown to the curiosity of the place ; for society at Grantley 
Bourne was by no means weary of watching the behaviour of 
these affianced lovers to each other, trying to find out if he did 
really care for that common-looking little thing—the majority 
affirming that he did not and could not; and if she could possibly 
love that heavy, plain, ill-tempered fellow whose tongue was as 
sharp as his face was sour—the majority here too saying that it 
was impossible. 

They had enough to do in observing the lovers to-day, the 
gratuitous play offered for their amusement being rather richly 
mounted, all things considered. Between Jemima’s spasmodic 
attempts at skittishness—coming so oddly in the midst of her 
normal shyness, and the one as full of awkwardness as the other— and 
Wilfrid’s baffling stoicism, there was ample room for that ridicule 
which friends make it a matter of conscience to bestow on each 
other, and for the conjectures which are never so fruitful as when 
they have no solid foundation in fact. 

Possessed by the belief that Wilfrid loved her for herself, and 
divided between abject fear of him as a man and the natural desire 
of an underbred girl to parade her conquest, Jemima executed a 
series of pantomimes which it took all the Machell philosophy based 
on the de Paumelle millions to bear with becoming fortitude. 
She called ‘the Captain’ to her with a jerky wave of her hand 
and a pecking movement of her head, irresistibly suggestive of a 
bird, and a bird only half-fledged ; and when in obedience to her 
summons he had moved his tall frame near to her diminutive 
person, she laughed with that mixture of nervousness and silliness 
which is so irritating toa proud man made into a butt for con- 
temptible jokers, and so idiotic in every sense, and told him she 
had nothing to say to him, and he might go home again the way 
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he came. Sne dropped her handkerchief by design, and bade him 
pick it up with what she thought was the pretty imperiousness of 
a spoilt beauty and an adored mistress; she sought to send him 
into temporary despair by making such eyes as she could command 
at Derwent Smith in spite of his standoffishness, as she called his 
pride and reserve, or by giggling with George Lucraft, a pert youth 
of the ’Arry species whom naturally she would have preferred for 
her companion and playmate to all others at Grantley Bourne; 
and when she thought that she had sufficiently bruised and broken 
her disheartened lover, to console him for her cruelty she gave him 
her fan to hold as she would have given a stick to a begging New- 
foundland. If he laid it down to do some little service to Miss 
Aurora say—she, poor old dear, not too proud to accept crumbs 
where others had the loaf, kissing-crust and slice—she would take 
it up with what was her idea of saucy archness, misguided little 
girl, making believe to pout, as if Wilfrid Machell were no more 
formidable than that same honest ’Arry to whom nature had 
addressed her had not fortune stepped in and blotted out the label 
with her golden pen. 

But at a glance from him—that grave, displeased glance which 
she had already learned and trembled under—her thin film of skittish- 
ness dissolved like snow beneath a shower, and she collapsed into 
the crushed condition natural to her. Then she would shrink away 
to her mother, and looking piteously into her face, say in a frightened 
whisper : 

‘Oh, ma! whatever shall I do? I’ve gone and offended the 
Captain, till he’s as cross as cross, and I’m that frightened I scarcely 
know my head from my heels or which end I’m standing on !’ 

As she had none of that reticent self-control which comes 
mainly by the education of society, if sometimes it is natural and 
instinctive, the bystanders were made free of all the acts and scenes 
of the little drama as it was played between the two, and found in 
its fitful progress far more amusement than that which Miss 
Aurora had provided in the more legitimate ways of croquet and 
lawn-tennis, archery and les graces. 

But there was something else to watch—something beside the 
manners of Wilfrid Machell and Jemima Brown de Paumelle; and 
to the full as interesting. This was best expressed in the question 
put so severely by Mrs. Constantine to Mrs. Lucraft: ‘ What did 
Arthur Machell mean by the devoted attention which he was paying 
to Muriel Smith?’ and by Mrs. Lucraft’s characteristic answer : 
‘It looks like a case, surely !’ 

It was the first time that Arthur and Muriel had met in public 
since the famous ball which had given them to each other; the 
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first time that the mother had seen her favourite son with the girl 
whom she so specially feared since he had justified those fears and 
leaped into the abyss; and Arthur seemed bent on showing both 
the world and that mother how things stood between him and 
Muriel. If he had not cared to tell his people before now by 
reason of their preoccupation with Wilfrid’s affairs, he was far 
from intending to conceal the truth when he had a natural op- 
portunity for declaring it. And it must be confessed that he 
declared it broadly enough. 

His mother’s displeasure, ill-concealed from the world and so 
evident to him, at first shown only in the look of her eyes and the 
tone of her voice; her whispered remonstrances, stern, pleading, 
angry as he grew more demonstrative and she more convinced ; 
her endeavours to detach him from Muriel now on one plea and 
now on another, and none successful; Wilfrid’s sarcastic comments, 
and that assumption of the elder brother’s superiority so galling to 
a young fellow like Arthur, high-spirited but well-bred, and in the 
presence of the woman whom he loves and who loves him; Miss 
Dinah’s winks and nudges, coarse hints and questionable jokes; 
Miss Aurora’s gushing sympathy, which perhaps made the broadest 
trail of all—nothing touched him, nor indeed seemed to be seen by 
him. He still went on as he had begun, talking only to Muriel, 
and taking exclusive possession of her in that natural way of 
attention which seemed to assume the right to adjust her gloves, 
her belt, her armlet for the archery—to be her partner in croquet— 
to coach her in badminton—handing her over to her brother on 
loan, and to be taken care of for him till he could claim her again, 
when he was forced to leave her for a moment—standing between 
her and all intruders of either sex as a man does when he has taken 
a woman by the royal right of love to be his own. 

Not the most artfully planned manceuvres lured him from 
his post or got the better of his determination. Even when Hilda 
was confided to his care in the archery-ground—she being the 
sacred oriflamme of the Machells, the temporary guardian of whom 
was assumed to be solemnly consecrated to her exclusive service for 
the time being— while my lady went into the house for the one 
circumstance of personal refreshment to which she was a slave, that 
indispensable four o’clock cup of tea, even then he kept himself 
to Muriel as before, and delivered up Hilda to the care of Derwent. 
It is only fair however to say that he suspected no more how things 
were between his little sister and the boy, than this latter had sus- 
pected how they had been between him and Muriel. Loving Muriel 
even as he did, and prepared to stand by that love in the presence of 
all powers and against the pressure of all influences, he would yet have 
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hesitated before—as yet—countenancing a like affair between those 
other two. He might take whom he would; but Hilda’s husband 
must be one whose alliance would exalt, not depreciate, her 
personal value; and Muriel’s brother was not of such circumstance 
or character as would satisfy a Machell in the candidate for the 
hand of the daughter of the house. 

All this however was in the clouds and the winds, and the only 
thing real and tangible was that he, Arthur Machell, was in love with 
and engaged to Muriel Smith, and meant to hold what he had got 
and fulfil what he had promised ; that his people had to make up 
their minds to accept what they could not refuse; that when 
he was determined he was also immovable; and that a sunny temper 
and facile kind of outside nature in a man are quite compatible 
with an iron will when a resolution is once taken—and the object 
of it is a woman. 

Lady Machell was more disturbed to-day than she had been 
for years. She was very angry with Arthur, very bitter and unjust 
to Muriel after the manner of mothers in general when their sons 
love for love and not by prudence; but she was still more angry. 
with herself in that she had not checked with a high hand when 
‘she first suspected it this mad passion which, ruining her best, 
would make even Wilfrid’s gain no better than a loss. She was 
his mother; he had always been loving and dutiful; had she taken 
it at the first she could have prevented and conquered. Now 
perhaps it was too late. His manner to Muriel, tender, devoted, 
was more assured than is the manner of a man who is still only 
seeking and has not yet won; and hers to him had something of 
the happy rest of confession, something of the peace of certainty, if 
also tinged with the confusion, the strangeness, the shy exaltation 
of a love that is not acknowledged to the world. The way in which 
he braved the curious glances of the people about and set loose 
their idle tongues, also was sufficient indication to one who could read 
by signs; and as the day wore on Lady Machell had simply to watch 
and be confirmed—-Arthur as pleasant, smiling, and affectionate to 
herself as usual, but utterly untouched by lier displeasure and in- 
different to her desires. 

They were all in the avenue where the targets were set, Muriel 
and Hilda the best players on the ladies’ side as Arthur and 
Derwent were on the men’s. It was an accomplishment in which 
poor little Jemima was even more deficient than that of keeping 
accurate time with her feet to music set in three-four measure; 
but she sat near her mother under the tree, having exhausted her 
little stock of pretensions and being now subdued and inoffensive. 
And she was better pleased to be left there quietly as Jemmy 
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with her poor old ma, than if she had been called on to take a part 
among the swells. 

The four crack shots, as Miss Dinah called them, were shooting 
with the two divisions of course; but there was every chance of the 
match soon centring in themselves and their respective ties. 
And indeed it came to this soon after Wilfrid was out of the field, 
having shot away his last arrow into space, and so losing the score. 
His aim was destroyed by a sudden flash across his eyes, as he saw 
Arthur adjust Muriel’s finger-stalls, and hold her hand longer than 
was at all necessary, looking into her face the while—she looking 
up once into his—with what the dullest must have seen was love 
in both. Wilfrid’s arrow went wide as his eyes flashed and his 
heavy face contracted with a jealous man’s sudden pain; and soon 
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7 after this the best four were left to themselves to shoot off the ties 
—Muriel and Hilda having scored even, and Derwent and Arthur. 
a Then came Miss Aurora’s shrill screams of delight as she flitted 
t to and fro, apparently in a state of the wildest excitement ; offering 
8 bets of macaroons*and sugar-plums on Arthur and Muriel, declaring 
J. mysteriously that if they won something else would happen—taking 
n this as the sign. She would not say what this something was, but 
ts it was something very nice and pretty—dancing her curls and 
18 laughing—they would soon learn all about it; she had, long ago !— 
n and so perhaps had they. 
Ww ‘ But I don’t see why the others should not have their chance 
d, as well—a double event, don’t you call it then ?’ cried Miss Aurora, 
ly who had, as has been said before, that odd occasional sharpness 
of which sometimes characterises fools. * We should have all our 
if belles and beaux matched then.’ 
on ‘Not all, Baby,’ said Miss Dinah with meaning. ‘I know one 
ch little belle that would be kept out of the fire.’ 
se On which Miss Aurora laughed with a good imitation of em- 
ad barrassment ; and the guests laughed too, but whispered to each 
tch other behind their fans and hands that really these old women 
to were the most ridiculous creatures in existence, and that it was 
in- hard to say which was the sillier of the two. . 

Suddenly a thought struck Miss Aurora’s brain. With a sly 
riel look and a shrill laugh she ran through the avenue, catching Guy 
and Perceval by the way, till she came to the flower-beds on the lawn. 
ich Here she clapped her hands and set all her curls and ribbons, her 
ing bows and ends and flowers and jingling chains and charms in 
ire ; motion, while she flitted about among the beds, gathering flowers with 
her the glee of a child, and as she thought with the grace of a nymph. 
sive. ‘Hold the basket, like a dear man,’ she said girlishly to the 
amy master of the Manor. ‘I am going to make a consolation-prize.’ 
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She chose her flowers quickly—a delicate moss-rose bud, a 
pansy, jessamine, and forget-me-nots; and, as she was deft with 
her fingers, she soon twisted up a bunch of jessamine with a purple 
pansy in the centre for the one, of forget-me-nots surrounding a 
moss-rose bud just opening for the other. She then tied each with 
rather broad white ribbon, the bows and ends of which she made 
conspicuous and significant; and ran back into the avenue—the 
wind blowing her scanty tresses from her face and giving her a 
scraped and touzled look, which she thought must be delightfully 
suggestive of youth, nature, the wild woods, fawn-like nymphs, and 
the like, all represented and reproduced in her. Of a surety that 
famous giftie, which is granted to so few, had never been assigned 
to Miss Aurora Forbes! 

Meanwhile, the ties had been shot off; the contest ending by 
Arthur on his side and Muriel on hers winning the highest score. 
They carried the heaviest metal, as Miss Dinah said; and the 
heaviest metal tells in the long run. But it was quite right; just 
as it should be, she had added with a wink ; and she was sure that 
Dimples for one was not displeased with things as they were, nor, 
she would be sworn, was her gallant young soldier, Mr, Arthur. 

‘And you two are just as well matched, and make just as nice 
a couple!’ cried Miss Aurora gushingly to Derwent and Hilda, 
standing near together; he excusing his defeat and showing how 
it was due to accident—pure accident—and not to his own com- 
parative deficiency ; she, secretly more annoyed than she cared to 
show, but, always remembering the obligations of good-breeding 
and her Machellhood, congratulating dear Muriel on her greater 
skill in the sweetest way possible. ‘Look!’ continued the gay 
young creature, ‘I have made a consolation-prize—one for each. 
Have I not chosen well for you?’ she added archly, as she gave 
Derwent the forget-me-nots round the moss-rose bud, and to Hilda 
the jessamine with its central purple pansy. 

‘That is just like you, Miss Aurora, always so kind and thought- 
ful! I will keep mine for all my life as an emblem,’ cried Derwent 
with the ecstatic look of a youthful poet who has seen something 
rare and beautiful; while Hilda, passing the tip of her little finger 
caressingly over the pansy, said with charming simplicity, but 
warmly : 

‘ What a beauty this is !’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Miss Aurora twining her arms round the slender 
waist of the pretty little girl; ‘two rosebuds on one stem. I 
thought it looked like Mr. Derwent, proud and princely and 

velvety, you know; just as that dear little moss-rose looked like 
you, you precious little thing. You see I gave you to each other, you 
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dear things; you look such a sweet pair!’ And then she laughed, 
while Hilda stole a glance up at Derwent, who was still in that 
state when glances go for words and a smile is equal to a 
promise. 

‘I would rather have my defeat, our defeat, and our consolation- 
prizes than any victory in the world,’ he said in a low voice to 
Hilda. ‘It is in itself the greatest victory.’ 

‘It is very pretty, she answered smiling. ‘I am so fond of 
forget-me-nots. They go so well with roses.’ 

‘So I think,’ he answered with meaning. ‘ And are you fond 
of pansies too?’ 

‘Yes; and this is a darling,’ she answered. 

He took it from her hands as if to examine it, and gave his own 
to her ; he was obliged to be careful, wily, more than circumspect, 
with all the eyes that were about them. As things looked, it was 
only a boy and girl comparing toys. 

When they restored each bouquet to its proper owner, Derwent 
bent his head and whispered: ‘ Now you have given yourself to 
me, and have accepted me. Have you not ?’ 

‘ Yes, these are my flowers, and those are yours,’ answered Hilda 
just as her mother told Guy Perceval, sharply, to bring her 
daughter to her; and Guy thrusting himself between the children, 
as Miss Aurora called them, offered Hilda his arm to take her to 
Lady Machell coming down the avenue from her afternoon tea. 

‘If you were wise, Miss Hilda, you would not encourage that 
forward young man’s attentions, said Guy in his high-pitched 
voice, as he led her off, triumphant for his own part but as a captive 
to her thinking. ‘ It is young men like him who play the mischief 
with a girl’s life and prospects.’ 

‘TI do not know what you mean,’ said Hilda Machell, opening 
her eyes to their fullest and looking up with the loveliest ex- 
pression of childlike candour. 

‘TI am glad to hear it,’ he answered. ‘It is better for you that 
you do not. But what you do not understand for yourself you 
must let your friends arrange for you.’ 

‘I shall be very glad,’ said Hilda prettily. ‘I should be very 
sorry to have to manage things for myself.’ 

And Guy Perceval, looking into her sweet, childish, candid face, 
thought that the purity, softness, tenderness, and womanly charm 
which he had once so much admired in Muriel Smith were repeated 
here in Hilda Machell with even greater loveliness; and that on 
the whole the latter was the more desirable creature of the two, 
Lady Machell as against Mrs. Smith counting at least for honours 
in the game. 

12 
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But Derwent, emboldened by the state of things between Arthur 
and Muriel, a little thrown off his balance by Miss Aurora’s 
injudicious sympathy, and for the moment forgetful of his father 
and the terrible suspicion of slave-dealing hanging about him, 
followed Hilda to the sacred fastness of her mother’s presence, where, 
taught craft by love, he bore Lady Machell’s well-bred snubs with 
such unruffled good humour, paying her such devoted attention as 
he stood in a gentleman-in-waiting kind of attitude by her chair, 
and looking the while so supremely handsome and picturesque that 
in spite of herself he softened her, so far as she herself was concerned, 
and made her feel really humane and almost maternal towards him. 
But when she thought of him as an admirer, perhaps an aspirant 
for Hilda, she longed for the olden times which gave the power of 
lettres de cachet to the blue blood when intrusive plebeians laid 
their unwelcome hands on the ark of the anointed, and dared to 
believe that a man’s worth was equal to a parchment patent. So 
that her manners were a curious mixture of softness and anger in 
rapid alternation ; but as Guy Perceval was mounting guard over 
Hilda, and not a look could pass between her and her young detri- 
mental without being intercepted by the way, my lady yielded by 
fine degrees to that feminine quality which always does make women 
yield, by fine degrees or otherwise, to the insistence of a handsome 
man laying himself out to win favour; and poor Derwent felt that 
all was won because Lady Machell smiled twice as she spoke to 
him, and once by misadventure called him ‘ Derwent.’ 

As for the quarrel between him and Guy, it had passed into that 
state of things so well known in small societies, when Guy as the 
elder cut Derwent, and Derwent as the younger ignored Guy. The 
two met but did not speak; and each went through the fiction of 
assuming that the other did not exist. Sometimes indeed Guy 
talked at Derwent, and sometimes Derwent fulminated over the 
head of Guy; but for the most part they met in silence and parted 
in disdain, and spared the world about them the trouble of con- 
sidering the merits of the case. 

Flitting to and fro among her guests, Miss Aurora finally 
perched on the arm of a garden seat where Arthur and Muriel were 
sitting. 

‘Miss Muriel,’ she said gaily, ‘ I want your help.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Muriel, smiling. 

‘I am gathering rose-leaves for my pot-pourri—will you come 
and help me ?’ 

‘ Willingly,’ said Muriel, suspecting nothing. * When?’ 

‘To-morrow,’ said Miss Aurora, ‘Will you and your brother 
come to luncheon ? or after ? which you like ; only come 3’ giggling. 
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‘ We will come after,’ answered Muriel, thinking of her father, 
‘ We can do a great deal in an afternoon.’ 

‘ A rose-leaf and jessamine bee!’ cried Miss Aurora girlishly. 
‘ What a charming idea! is it not, Mr. Arthur ?’ 

‘So charming that I think I shall join you,’ was his answer. 

Muriel looked up at him, and Miss Aurora clapped her hands. 

‘Do!’ she cried: ‘ but please don’t tell—don’t tell anybody. 
I want to have it all to myself; a nice little select party of flower- 
gatherers.’ 

‘It will be delightful,’ said Muriel. 

‘ The best idea I have heard for a long time,’ added Arthur. 

‘ Well then, it is agreed ; you will all three come ?’ 

‘ Yes, Derwent and I will,’ said Muriel. 

‘ And you may count on me,’ said Arthur. 

‘ And you will not tell ?’ 

* Not a soul!’ 

*No!’ laughed Muriel. ‘ We will keep it a dead secret.’ 

‘So sweet of you!’ gurgled Miss Aurora as she fluttered off, 
leaving the lovers to themselves, and making them understand her 
good intentions by saying as her parting salute: ‘Now I will 
leave you, you dear things. I am sure you would rather be to your 
two selves than with a tiresome third to interfere! Oh! don’t say 
no, Muriel! I can see as wellas my betters!’ witha playful jingle 
of her earrings, and an airy dancing of her feathery tresses, as she 
emphasised her words by a shrill peal of laughter. 

She then skirmished in her light way into the Machell quartette 
under the trees, intent on giving all the young people a chance, 
and thinking to play the part of a benevolent fairy by helping on 
their love affair, whether wise or unwise, likely to come to good 
and solid issues or to end in smoke and despair. Indeed she was at 
all times the benevolent fairy bent on helping all love affairs what- 
soever; and next to having adorers at her own feet, liked to lay 
cushions handy for adorers at the feet of others. 

‘Come and take a little turn with me,’ she said, putting her 
hand through Hilda’s arm. ‘I declare I have not spoken a word to 
you all the day. I hope you have enjoyed yourself, you dear little 
thing, but I have been really most cruelly neglectful of you !’ 

On which she led the girl down the avenue, and when well out 
of hearing said : 

‘What a lovely bracelet you have, dear! I have never seen 
it before. How pretty! Where did you buy it? Who gave it to 

ou?’ 
y It was a pretty little bracelet of Swiss enamel ;—roses and for- 
get-me-nots, like Derwent’s bouquet, 
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‘ Wilfrid gave it to me, said Hilda. 

Miss Aurora unclasped it from her arm. 

‘ How very lovely!’ she cried enthusiastically. ‘ What a sweet 
pattern! ‘Would you mind lending it to me to copy? Just for to- 
night; I will not keep it longer. Come for it to-morrow after 
luncheon. Ask your brother, Mr. Arthur, to bring you. Can 
you ?’ 

‘I dare say mother will let me come,’ the girl answered with 
one sharp glance at the kindly, weak, and waggish face of this 
antiquated Mercury accredited by Venus, this faded sympathiser 
with rosebuds and young love. ‘I wonder why,’ she thought to 
herself; but as life was rather dull for Hilda in the ordinary run of 
things, she was by no means disposed to be critical about the mouths 
of her gift-horses. 

‘Then you will come?’ asked Miss Aurora. 

‘If mother will let me,’ answered Hilda. 

‘ Ask her prettily to-morrow, you little dear,’ said the elder. 

‘Not to-day ?’ returned the girl innocently. 

‘No, not to-day; you see she might be anxious about your 
. bracelet—think perhaps I meant to steal it’ —laughing a little 
idiotically—* but to-morrow. Don’t you see?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Hilda demurely ; ‘so I will.’ 

With this they went back to the group under the trees, just as 
Lady Machell had risen to say good-bye to Miss Forbes and Mrs. 
Brown de Paumelle. 

‘Come, Hilda!’ she said a little sharply, ‘I am waiting for 
you.’ 

‘Yes, mother,’ answered Hilda meekly. ‘Iam so sorry that I 
have kept you.’ 

‘That child has the germ of a most remarkably sweet woman in 
her,’ thought Guy Perceval approvingly. 

‘ What an angel of beauty and goodness she is!’ thought Der- 
went with unnecessary emotion. 

‘Wilfrid,’ said Lady Machell in a low stern agitated whisper ; 
‘ make your brother walk home with you ; and for God’s sake speak 
to him before he has ruined himself for life.’ 

‘It is too late, mother, said Wilfrid heavily; ‘but I will do 
what I can.’ 

The company now began to melt away, and soon all had gone 
save Wilfrid and Arthur Machell, when the elder, going over to his 
brother, said in a strange voice : 

‘I am walking, Arthur; will you come with me?’ 

‘Willingly, said Arthur quickly, smiling and setting his 
shoulders square. 
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His hour had come, and he was not sorry to begin the struggle. 
He was grieved for them all, and for the annoyance that he was 
about to give them ; but it could not be helped, and in time they 
would be reconciled. His mother’s displeasure was the penalty 
attached to the exquisite prize that he had won; but no penalty 
could overmatch the value of that prize; and if the whole world 
had to be lost for the gaining of Muriel, he felt that, as he had said 
to Mrs. Smith, it would be the world well lost. Had he spoken the 
truth, as men do not and dare not speak it, Wilfrid would have 
answered Amen. 

CuaPTeR XXI. 


HIS ELDER BROTHER, 


‘I THovGuT you would have said something to me before now 
about my marriage,’ Wilfrid began with a slight accent of surprise 
artificially laid on his voice, one less slight of displeasure that was 
not artificial. 

‘It was rather difficult to know what to say,’ returned Arthur 
candidly. 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Well, you know, frankly, Will, it is scarcely the kind of thing 
one would have expected from you,’ he answered. 

‘No; as how, pray?’ with disagreeable politeness. 

‘Oh, nothing against them all morally; nothing against her 
personally ; but it is not the kind of thing all round that I should 
have thought you would have done—not the choice that I should 
have expected from you anyhow.’ 

‘So you think that I have chosen ?’ Wilfrid asked with an odd 


emphasis. 
‘I do not suppose you would let anyone choose for you,’ returned 


his brother. 

‘Anyone; perhaps not. But circumstances might, necessity 
might.’ 

‘I cannot quite see it,’ said Arthur. ‘A man ought to be the 
master of his own fate, and I cannot understand sacrifice when a 
little energy on one’s own part would bring things straight.’ 

‘Could it?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the younger brother firmly; ‘a man’s courage and 
energy can always pull him through.’ 

‘ How in my case, Arthur ?—in ours, I should say.’ 

‘I am not prepared with a scheme off-hand like this,’ he an- 
swered. ‘One cannot build up a theory, mark out a career, all in 
a moment; but if it had been my affair I would have done some- 
thing—anything—rather than have married for money against my 
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inclination. For that is what it comes to, Will, if as you say 
necessity and not yourself has chosen your wife.’ 

‘I do not doubt you, Arthur. This is just what I believe of 
you,’ said Wilfrid sarcastically. ‘ But you see a man must sacrifice 
his inclination at times for higher duties; and we Machells must.’ 

‘We Machells need not,’ said Arthur hastily. ‘ While there isa 
man’s life to be lived out of England I would not lead a slave’s in it. 

‘That means in plain words that you prefer inclination to duty, 
and yourself to your family.’ 

‘I prefer work and the woman I love to money and a woman I 
do not love,’ he answered. 

‘Most men would. It is only a question of which is the right 
thing for others,’ Wilfrid said with meaning. ‘Surely you cannot 
think that I like the marriage I am about to make?’ he went on 
with rising bitterness. ‘What you said just now is only too 
true—for herself, poor little soul, she is the last woman in the 
world that I would have chosen, and her people the last with whom 
I would have associated myself, had I been a free agent. But I am 
not. I owe myself to my family, as you do. Our first duty is 
to our own people, and to our name.’ 

‘I am half glad, if sorry for you, Will, that you have chosen as 
you have out of what I think is a mistaken idea of your duty, and 
not after your own idea of what is best for yourself, Arthur replied, 
skirting by the injunction. 

‘Having chosen however, I stand by my choice and shall 
make the best of it,’ said Wilfrid steadily.’ ‘She shall never know 
what it has cost me ;—as one other shall never know.’ 

His voice did not break nor tremble as he said this. It only 
deepened into that kind of monotone which expresses with some 
as much pain as others express by their tears. 

Arthur looked up, and the eyes of the brothers met. 

‘What other ?’ asked the younger in frank surprise. 

Wilfrid was notoriously reticent in his family, and as notoriously 
commonplace and unsentimental. He was supposed to be incapa- 
ble of an idealism of any kind; to be only the plain, practical, 
hard-headed Englishman, leading a decorous public life supple- 
mented by one in private, perhaps not so decorous, where his own 
will stood for both law and Gospel; and to find him now with a 
romance on the one hand and prepared to tell it on the other, was 
something that surprised his brother beyond the half-natural self- 
deception common to brothers, who think that they know all about 
everything, and therefore see nothing so very wonderful when that 
everything comes out. 

* What other ?’ he repeated. 
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‘ That is nothing to the purpose,’ answered Wilfrid ; ¢ but I will 
tell you something that may be of use to youin forming your own 
decision in life. I am not a man to talk much of myself, as you 
know, or to make a parade of my feelings. Whether I suffer or 
am happy—happy! who is?’ he broke in bitterly—‘is generally 
unknown to anyone ; but ’—he stopped for a moment, and his heavy 
face grew paler and more leaden-coloured than before. This was 
the only sign that he gave of the pain which had gathered round 
his heart ; and his hesitation of speech was but for an instant. He 
had wrestled too long with pain and himself to give way now; and 
there was also a certain feeling of pride in being able to conquer 
himself, which the self-controlled know if they do not confess—a 
certain feeling of contempt for the ignorance of their companions 
as to the inner truth of things, which helps proud souls as a tonic 
helps weak bodies. ‘I want to tell you now,’ he went on to say, 
‘that although I am marrying Miss de Paumelle, I love one whom 
I cannot marry, as few men in the world have loved, or can. But 
I have never shown what I feel. To what use? She has no for- 
tune, and Machells has to be redeemed. I have seen her at times 
almost daily, and I have seen other men about her whom I know I 
could have cut out; yet I have let her drift from me in silence, 
remembering my duty to my family and to her. And now I am 
putting this marriage as an eternal barrier between us, with the 
feeling of going down alive into the grave. And what I can do 
others can, and ought.’ 

‘ You are a fine fellow, Will, and I respect you more than I 
ever did before,’ said Arthur warmly; ‘ but I do not agree with 
you. You sacrifice your own happiness, and perhaps that of 
another—if she would have loved you as you say, not perhaps, 
but certainly—and you are marrying a woman who, let you be as 
kind to her as you like, will find out sooner or later that you do 
not love her and that you have taken her for her money; and all 
for what ?’ 

‘For what is more to the life of a man than the love of any one 
woman in the world, said Wilfrid; ‘for the sake of honour and 
duty, and the good of my people if not for my own individual 
happiness.’ 

‘Well, be it so. If you think this, you have your reward,’ 
Arthur answered. ‘ You are the eldest son ; you inherit Machells ; 
you hold the family name in trust, and are our great man in the 
county ;—you give up love for ambition and a woman for money. 
Perhaps you are right ; in your position at all events; but right or 
wrong, you have both your object and your compensation. An 
eldest son has duties which we younger ones have not, just as you 
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have privileges and advantages which we have not. Things 
equalise themselves, and neither has all the plums.’ 

‘A family hangs together. It is not centred in the eldest 
son. We are two brothers, Arthur, and we have our father and 
mother, and sister, in common.’ 

‘You have made the sacrifice of yourself for them and 
Machells,’ returned Arthur. ‘ All that is wanting for the old name 
and place you have got now.’ 

‘A sacrifice for you to profit by? I thought you were a man 
of higher spirit than this, sneered Wilfrid coldly. ‘ You have 
always posed for a rather remarkable amount of honour and 
independence. I should scarcely have expected that you would 
have made your own gain out of another man’s loss.’ 

‘I do not make gain out of your loss, Will. This marriage 
does not touch me anywhere. If it gave you more millions than 
it does, I would not ask you for the loan of a hundred pounds to 
float myself with. I would do just as I should if you had married 
without sixpence—that woman you love—and, to be as frank with 
you as you have been to me, as I shall do.’ 

‘Will you tell me how it is to be done? You have decided on 
‘marrying without money, but as you cannot live without it you 
must have some plan in your head, I suppose, for getting it. Bread 
and meat are necessities, and ravens are out of fashion.’ 

‘My plan is a very simple one,’ answered Arthur. ‘ Australia.’ 

‘The bush ?’ 

‘The bush if I can do nothing better.’ 

‘And your wife?’ He could not bring himself to say Muriel, 
to indicate his knowledge by name. ‘Is she to be the typical 
bushman’s wife ?—to cook and bake and wash and scrub, with 
half a dozen young barbarians sprawling in the mud in as many 
years? Is this the condition to which your idea of the best 
kind of manly love will bring her? It seems to me that the 
truer manliness would be to give her up altogether rather than 
drag her down into such degradation as this.’ 

‘I will try not to drag her down, nor yet to degrade her,’ said 
Arthur with a heightened colour, but keeping his calmness. ‘ And 
perhaps j 

‘Perhaps! A man founds his life on a‘ perhaps’! What childish- 
ness!’ interrupted Wilfrid scornfully. 

‘ Not a bad foundation if it means hope with a strong dash of 
certainty and a resolute determination not to be beaten,’ he re- 
plied good-humouredly. ‘ At all events perhaps—which means a 
great deal with me, Will—I shall not take Muriel to the bush, nor set 
her to the work of a common servant. One can give up the super- 
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fluous softnesses of an old civilisation without plunging into the 
poverty of savage life. There are middle ways, and I mean to take 
one of them.’ 

Wilfrid’s face changed, and for a moment he could not speak. 
Something rose into his throat that choked his voice, strong as he 
was and used to self-control. But the rush of passion, despair, 
hatred for his brother’s love and contempt for his weakness in 
yielding to it, which suddenly swept over him, were too much 
for him, and he was silent from very inability to speak. At last 
he said : 

‘You are determined to marry her ?’ 

¢ Determined,’ said Arthur. 

‘ At all costs ?’ 

* At all.’ 

‘And she ?’ 

* Will keep as true to me as I to her.’ 

‘My mother’s opposition will do nothing ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ 

‘You will force on your family a woman whom they will not 
receive ?’ 

‘No, I will not force her on you. I will take her away. You 
will not have the chance of rejecting her,’ said Arthur, dropping 
the frank good-humour which until now he had maintained, and 
turning on Wilfrid with as much steady pride and burning passion, 
as much undisguised disdain and haughty resoluteness as his own. 
‘Her association with you, Will, is the last thing you need fear!’ 

Wilfrid, usually so sparing of his words, so quick to recognise 
the futility of talk and the right of a man to his own life, seemed 
suddenly afflicted with a woman’s pertinacity. His irritation 
against his brother overpowered him, and he lost both his good 
sense and self-command. 

‘You are really contemptible, Arthur!’ he said angrily. 
‘You give up the man’s life for the boy’s; your position as an 
English gentleman, your family name, your future—and hers— 
all you throw to the winds for a boyish passion which better men 
than you have both felt more deeply and conquered more nobly.’ 

‘Put it as you like so far as I am concerned,’ said Arthur with 
an effort. ‘ There are always two ways of putting everything, and 
if you leave her alone I can bear your hard words for myself.’ 

He meant to come out of the fray victorious, but it was 
difficult. 

‘ Yes, there are two ways—the right and the wrong; and yours 
is the wrong,’ answered Wilfrid. 

* As we cannot agree on that, we might as well drop the conver- 
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sation,’ said Arthur. ‘* We understand each other, and further talk 
is useless,’ 

‘If you had had patience for a month or two, until I had got 
things a little settled, I would have made your fortune with my 
own, said Wilfrid, a little grandly. 

‘Thanks. You were always good ; but I do not want any man to 
make my fortune,’ said Arthur quickly. ‘I prefer to make my own. 
I can work ; and I would rather work for myself than buy idleness 
with old Brown de Paumelle’s money.’ 

‘It seems to me, Arthur, that you have stored all your honour 
and high spirit in the wrong places,’ burst out Wilfrid irritably. 
‘ What you might accept without loss of dignity you reject, and 
what you ought not to do, if you were governed by any of the 
common-sense principles of an honourable man, that you cling to as 
the sign of your independence. I thought you had been less of a 
boy by now.’ 

* Look here, Will,’ said Arthur, ‘this has lasted long enough. 
Drop it now. You have done your elder-brother duty by trying to 
persuade me against my marriage, and you have not succeeded ; 
so now—basta! Weare brothers; but we are men; and the limit 
has been reached.’ Then in quite another tone and manner he said, 
after a moment’s pause: ‘Have you fixed the date of your 
marriage, Will? When is it to be?’ 

‘ The fifth of September,’ said Wilfrid, following his brother’s 
lead with sudden coolness. ‘I shall have the birds, as we go 
to Scotland for the month. There will be only a week to wait.’ 

Then the conversation fell on to a thousand different sub- 
jects which served as fencework between the brothers and danger 
until they reached Machells, when the interview, which was 
to have done so much and which did so little, came to an 
end, leaving Arthur confessedly engaged to Muriel Smith, and 
the family, as represented by Wilfrid, distinctly opposed to the 
marriage. 

‘ Did you speak to your brother ?’ asked Lady Machell, meeting 
Wilfrid in the hall. 

‘It is too late,’ he answered curtly. ‘He is engaged, and his 
mind is made up.’ 

‘Then I will prevent it,’ said my lady, instinctively stiffening 
her tall figure and bringing her lips into a thin line. 

‘ You may spare yourself the trouble, mother, returned her son. 
‘ Arthur isa Machell, and recognises nothing stronger than his own 
will.’ 

‘ He shall recognise his mother’s power,’ was her reply, made 
proudly as Arthur came through the doorway, wondering at that 
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moment for how long the old home would remain open to him, 
now that his contumaciousness was fully acknowledged. 

Nothing however was said, and to all appearance the hatchet 
was buried under the softest layer of moss and flowers that could 
be made out of fraternal accord and family peace. Hilda played 
some accompaniments, and her brothers sang bass and baritone to 
her small but pure soprano; Sir Gilbert and my lady had their 
time-honoured rubbers of écarté, followed by cribbage and then by 
bésique ; and save that a certain air of artificiality was in the calm 
which reigned everywhere, the evening passed like a domestic idyll 
all the personages of which were unconscious of present danger or 
future disturbance. It was a well-acted little drama of pretence— 
one of those which it makes people angry to call by their right 
name, but which, under various mountings, possess the stage of 
human life to the exclusion of that unwelcome intruder, sincerity— 
that offspring of Ithuriel, lauded as a virtue in heaven but treated 
as a crime on earth. 

The next morning passed in the same kind of lull which is 
more dangerous than discussion when cross-winds and counter- 
currents are about. Everything was almost oppressively sweet and 
waxen. No one said a disagreeable word or broached a hazardous 
subject ; though, for the matter of that, no one touched an honest 
one ; for, save Sir Gilbert, who was content that his clever wife 
should manage events when they did not manage her, everyone was 
thinking of things to which no vocal shape could be given save 
at the cost of blowing up the whole temple of peace which they 
had built so laboriously, and leaving themselves confessed for what 
they were—kinsmen at feud with each other. As this would 
have been premature, things went well together till luncheon 
was over, and then Lady Machell, who had ordered the pony 
carriage betimes, announced her intention of driving herself alone 
to Owlett. As she said this she looked full at Arthur, watching 
to see how he would take what she felt to be the first shot fired. 
For all demonstration he turned rather quickly to his brother 
and said : 

‘You were my interpreter, Will?’ 

* Yes,’ was the reply. 

‘ All right,’ said Arthur, getting up from the table and going 
round to his mother. ‘Dear mother,’ he said in a low but clear 
voice, ‘I am sorry to do anything to grieve you; believe me that 
Iam. But there are moments in a man’s life when he must grieve 
his people, if they set themselves against him; and this is one of 
them.’ 

‘When they set themselves against him !—when he opposes, 
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insults, and destroys them you mean, Arthur!’ said Lady Machell 
angrily. Suddenly changing her tone, she added: ‘Do not let us 
discuss that now ; we will wait for the end.’ 

_ * Yes, let us wait for the end. Only promise me, mother, to be 
reconciled to me when that end does come!’ said Arthur lovingly. 

‘I promise nothing,’ she answered in a hard tone. ‘I know 
only the disgrace and madness of the present.’ 

He took his hand from her shoulder where he had laid it. 
For himself he could bear much; but when their words hit Muriel, 
then his blood was aflame, and he knew nothing but that he was 
her champion against the world—neither sister nor mother, 
neither family nor fortune, so near to him or so precious as her be- 
loved self. 

‘ Disgrace!’ he said; * what do you mean, mother? Will it be 
a disgrace to her to be allied to us? There can be none coming 
from her to us!’ 

‘You are mad!’ said Lady Machell with an uncontrollable 
burst of angry contempt: ‘ these ‘pitiful ravings of a love-sick 
boy !’ 

‘Mad as all men are mad, mother, who choose for themselves 
- against the world, and prefer truth and love to money and class 
ambition.’ 

‘ Who prefer their own selfish desires, their own wicked indul- 
gence to duty,’ returned Lady Machell, as Wilfrid had said before 
her. ‘You have lost your perception of truth, Arthur, with your 
sense of duty and honour.’ 

‘You will think better of me in time, mother, was his reply. 
‘TI can trust to time—and the mother’s heart.’ 

Saying which he once more laid his hand on her shoulder with 
a caressing gesture, and left the room, Sir Gilbert looking at him 
as he passed, without a muscle of his face moving but a world of 
love shining in his quiet eyes, and Lady Machell, choking back 
her tears, confessing to herself that she had taken nothing by her 
move and that she had but one chance left—Mrs. Smith of 
Owlett. 

‘If you do not want me for anything, mother, may I go to 
Tower for my bracelet?’ asked Hilda, looking up suddenly and 
speaking in her innocent way as if she had heard nothing that had 
gone on, and had just wakened out of a dream. She had that way 
of springing her little requests on her people. It was one of her 
ideas that it was safest to give no time for consideration ; and that 
it is easier to snatch a Yes than to work for it. 

‘What about your bracelet?’ asked Lady Machell sharply. 
Her eyes were full of hot tears for grief and anger at Arthur’s mad- 
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ness, and it was a relief to turn against her daughter who had 
done nothing wrong—but who might, who knows? 

‘Miss Aurora took it to copy the pattern, and told me to call 
for it to-day,’ returned Hilda meekly. 

‘ It is the first I have heard of it, my lady said still more 
sharply. 

‘Yes,’ said Hilda sweetly. ‘I did not say anything about it 
till I saw what you were going to do, and whether you wanted me 
or not. If you do not, shall I go for it? I do not like to let her 
have it so long ; and perhaps Arthur will go with me.’ 

‘Is any one to be there?’ asked my lady, still unpleasantly. 

She was in one of her porcupine moods, and not easily 
handled. 

‘Not that I know of. It is only to get my bracelet,’ replied 
the child with childish simplicity. 

Lady Machell looked at Wilfrid. Hilda followed her eyes. 

‘ You come with me, Wilfrid,’ she said prettily, knowing that 
he was engaged to go to Paumelle House, and conscious that her 
mother trusted him more than she trusted Arthur. Her request 
for his escort was, she knew, suggestive of safety. 

‘I would if I could, little one,’ he answered kindly ; ‘ but Iam 
engaged.’ 

‘Shall I let her go with Arthur?’ asked my lady doubtfully. 

That favourite son of hers had fallen terribly low in her esteem 
of late, and Wilfrid, who had acted as a Machell and a man of 
honour should, had risen in proportion. 

‘It will be a pleasant little waJk for her,’ said Wilfrid, who 
never could refuse his sister anything; ‘there can be no harm 
in it.’ 

‘Yes, you may go, Hilda,’ repeated Lady Machell not too gra- 
ciously ; ‘that is, if Arthur will go with you. Perhaps he has 
other engagements!’ scornfully. 

‘I will ask him,’ said Hilda, rising from her chair and gliding 
out of the room with her smooth unhurried step, but skipping 
gaily through the hall so soon as the door was safely shut 
between her and her mother, more like an ordinary girl released 
from restraint and glad of the prospect of a pleasant afternoon, 
than like Hilda Machell as she was being made by training and 
the severity of polite discipline. 

Running lightly down the long north passage till she came to 
the * boys’ study,’ as the end room was called, she opened the door 
and thrust in her pretty richly-coloured curly head. 

‘Arthur, are you here?’ she said. 

‘Yes, come in Lil, he answered, putting back into his pocket- 
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book the photograph of Muriel which he had been studying as if 
it were something new and unknown. 

‘I want you to come with me to Tower,’ said Hilda when she 
entered. ‘Miss Aurora took my bracelet to copy, and said that I 
was to go for it this afternoon. Will you come with me like a dear 
boy? Oh what lovely flies! I wish I could make flies as well as 
you do, Arthur,’ with admirable acting. 

Her brother looked at her keenly as she stood by the table 
turning over the leaves of his fishing-book. Did she know of 
those dead rose-leaves which Miss Aurora had proposed should be 
gathered for her pot-pourri, and was she coming as a spy? No, it 
was nothing; a mere coincidence—that Cinderella of circumstance 
bound to carry all the burdens and accountable for all the ashes ; 
or Miss Aurora had made the excuse designedly, wishing to give 
the child a little pleasure. It was nothing; and he was glad that 
she should go. 

‘ Has the mother given her permission ?’ he asked with dutiful 
caution. 

‘Yes,’ Hilda replied, still intent on the brown heckles and 
yellow dubs. 

‘Very well,’ he returned kindly. ‘Be ready in half an hour, 
little one, and I will take you.’ 

Whereupon Hilda smiled, nodded, called him a dear boy, and 
then vanished; flying up the stairs like a young goat, and spending 
the greater part of the half-hour intervening in arranging her hat 
so as to show to the best advantage the little fringe on her fore- 
head, quite satisfied with life as it stood, and believing in the 
beneficence of fortune as devoutly as ten years ago she used to 
believe in the generosity and foreknowledge of Santa Claus. 

Meanwhile Lady Machell drove off to Owlett for the interview 
which had for its object Mrs. Smith’s absolute refusal to consent to 
this mad and wicked engagement between her daughter and 
Arthur. 

‘ And if she has any sense of her duty as a mother, and any kind 
of personal pride, she will refuse her consent after I have said all 
that I mean to say,’ thought my lady to herself, settling herself 
firmly in her seat and touching up the old cob smartly. 


(To be continued.) 
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